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Our Adult World and its Roots 
in Infancy 


MELANIE KLEIN 








EDITORIAL NOTE 


This paper, originally delivered by Melanie Klein on 11th May 1959 
before the members of the Departments of Social Anthropology and 
Social Studies in the University of Manchester, is a brief but com- 
prehensive statement of her findings and theories in psycho-analysis 
in a form specially prepared for a wider social-science audience. 


IN considering from the psycho-analytic point of view the behaviour of people in 
their social surroundings, it is necessary to investigate how the individual develops 
from infancy into maturity. A group—whether small or large—consists of in- 
dividuals in a relationship to one another; and therefore the understanding of per- 
sonality is the foundation for the understanding of social life. An exploration of 
the individual’s development takes the psycho-analyst back, by gradual stages, 
to infancy; and I shall first enlarge, therefore, on fundamental trends in the 
young child. 

The various signs of difficulties in the infant—states of rage, lack of interest 
in his surroundings, incapacity to bear frustration, and fleeting expressions of 
sadness—did not formerly find any explanation except in terms of physical factors. 
For until Freud made his great discoveries there was a general tendency to regard 
childhood as a period of perfect happiness, and the various disturbances displayed 
by children were not taken seriously. Freud’s findings have, in the course of time, 
helped us to understand the complexity of the child’s emotions and have revealed 
that children go through serious conflicts. This has led to a better insight into the 
infantile mind and its connection with the mental processes of the adult. 

The play technique that I developed in the psycho-analysis of very young 
children, and other advances in technique resulting from my work, allowed me to 
draw new conclusions about very early stages of infancy and deeper layers of the 
unconscious. Such retrospective insight is based on one of the crucial findings of 
Freud, the transference situation, that is to say the fact that in a psycho-analysis 
the patient re-enacts in relation to the psycho-analyst earlier—and, I would add, 
even very early—situations and emotions. Therefore the relationship to the psycho- 
analyst at times bears, even in adults, very childlike features, such as over-depend- 
ence and the need to be guided, together with quite irrational distrust. It is part 
of the technique of the psycho-analyst to deduce the past from these manifestations. 
We know that Freud first discovered the Oedipus complex in the adult and was 
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able to trace it back to childhood. Since I had the good fortune to analyse very 
young children, I was able to gain an even closer insight into their mental life, 
which led me back to an understanding of the mental life of the baby. For I was 
enabled by the meticulous attention I paid to the transference in the play technique 
to come to a deeper understanding of the ways in which—in the child and 
later also in the adult—mental life is influenced by earliest emotions and uncon- 
scious phantasies. It is from this angle that I shall describe with the use of as few 
technical terms as possible what I have concluded about the emotional life of 
the infant. 

I have put forward the hypothesis that the newborn baby experiences, both in 
the process of birth and in the adjustment to the post-natal situation, anxiety of 
a persecutory nature. This can be explained by the fact that the young infant, 
without being able to grasp it intellectually, feels unconsciously every discomfort 
as though it were inflicted on him by hostile forces. If comfort is given to him 
soon—in particular warmth, the loving way he is held, and the gratification of 
being fed—this gives rise to happier emotions. Such comfort is felt to come 
from good forces and, I believe, makes possible the infant’s first loving relation 
to a person or, as the psycho-analyst would put it, to an object. My hypothesis is 
that the infant has an innate unconscious awareness of the existence of the mother. 
We know that young animals at once turn to the mother and find their food from 
her. The human animal is not different in that respect, and this instinctual know- 
ledge is the basis for the infant’s primal relation to his mother. We can also observe 
that at an age of only a few weeks the baby already looks up to his mother’s face, 
recognizes her footsteps, the touch of her hands, the smell and feel of her breast 
or of the bottle that she gives him, all of which suggest that some relation, however 
primitive, to the mother has been established. 

However, he not only expects food from her but also desires love and under- 
standing. In the earliest stages, love and understanding are expressed through the 
mother’s handling of her baby, and lead to a certain unconscious oneness that is 
based on the unconscious of the mother and of the child being in close relation 
to each other. The infant’s resultant feeling of being understood underlies the first 
and fundamental relation in his life—the relation to the mother. At the same time, 
frustration, discomfort and pain, which I suggested are experienced as persecution, 
enter as well into his feelings about his mother, because in the first few months she 
represents to the child the whole of the external world; therefore both good and 
bad come in his mind from her, and this leads to a twofold attitude toward the 
mother even under the best possible conditions. 

Both the capacity to love and the sense of persecution have deep roots in the 
infant’s earliest mental processes. They are focused first of all on the mother. 
Destructive impulses and their concomitants—such as resentment about frustra- 
tion, hate stirred up by it, the incapacity to be reconciled, and envy of the all- 
powerful object, the mother, on whom his life and well-being depend—these various 
emotions arouse persecutory anxiety in the infant. Mutatis mutandis these emotions 
are still operative in later life. For destructive impulses towards anybody are 
always bound to give rise to the feeling that that person will also become hostile 
and retaliatory. 

Innate aggressiveness is bound to be increased by unfavourable external cir- 
cumstances and, conversely, is mitigated by the love and understanding that the 
young child receives; and these factors continue to operate throughout develop- 
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ment. But although the importance of external circumstances is by now increasingly 
recognized, the importance of internal factors is still underrated. Destructive 
impulses, varying from individual to individual, are an integral part of mental 
life, even in favourable circumstances, and therefore we have to consider the 
development of the child and the attitudes of the adults as resulting from the 
interaction between internal and external influences. The struggle between love 
and hate—now that our capacity to understand babies has increased—can to some 
extent be recognized through careful observation. Some babies experience strong 
resentment about any frustration and show this by being unable to accept grati- 
fication when it follows on deprivation. I would suggest that such children have 
a stronger innate aggressiveness and greed than those infants whose occasional out- 
bursts of rage are soon over. If a baby shows that he is able to accept food 
and love, this means that he can overcome resentment about frustration relatively 
quickly and, when gratification is again provided, regains his feelings of love. 

Before continuing my description of the child’s development, I feel that I should 
briefly define from the psycho-analytic point of view the terms se/f and ego. The 
ego, according to Freud, is the organized part of the self, constantly influenced by 
instinctual impulses but keeping them under control by repression; furthermore it 
directs all activities and establishes and maintains the relation to the external world. 
The self is used to cover the whole of the personality, which includes not only the 
ego but the instinctual life which Freud called the id. 

My work has led me to assume that the ego exists and operates from birth 
onwards and that in addition to the functions mentioned above it has the important 
task of defending itself against anxiety stirred up by the struggle within and by 
influences from without. Furthermore it initiates a number of processes from which 
I shall first of all select introjection and projection. To the no less important process 
of splitting, that is to say dividing, impulses and objects I shall turn later. 

We owe to Freud and Abraham the great discovery that introjection and pro- 
jection are of major significance both in severe mental disturbances and in normal 
mental life. I have here to forgo even the attempt to describe how in particular 
Freud was led from the study of manic-depressive illness to the discovery of 
introjection which underlies the superego. He also expounded the vital relation 
between superego and ego and the id. In the course of time these basic concepts 
underwent further development. As I came to recognize in the light of my psycho- 
analytic work with children, introjection and projection function from the beginning 
of post-natal life as some of the earliest activities of the ego, which in my view 
operates from birth onwards. Considered from this angle, introjection means that 
the outer world, its impact, the situations the infant lives through, and the objects 
he encounters, are not only experienced as external but are taken into the self and 
become part of his inner life. Inner life cannot be evaluated even in the adult 
without these additions to the personality that derive from continuous introjection. 
Projection, which goes on simultaneously, implies that there is a capacity in the 
child to attribute to other people around him feelings of various kinds, pre- 
dominantly love and hate. 

I have formed the view that love and hate towards the mother are bound up 
with the very young infant’s capacity to project all his emotions on to her, thereby 
making her into a good as well as dangerous object. However, introjection and 
projection, though they are rooted in infancy, are not only infantile processes. 
They are part of the infant’s phantasies, which in my view also operate from the 
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beginning and help to mould his impression of his surroundings; and by introjection 
this changed picture of the external world influences what goes on in his mind. 
Thus an inner world is built up which is partly a reflection of the external one. That 
is to say, the double process of introjection and projection contributes to the 
interaction between external and internal factors. This interaction continues 
throughout every stage of life. In the same way introjection and projection go on 
throughout life and become modified in the course of maturation; but they never 
lose their importance in the individual’s relation to the world around him. Even 
in the adult, therefore, the judgement of reality is never quite free from the influ- 
ence of his internal world. 

I have already suggested that from one angle the processes of projection and 
introjection that I have been describing have to be considered as unconscious 
phantasies. As my friend the late Susan Isaacs put it in her paper on this subject (1) 
‘Phantasy is (in the first instance) the mental corollary, the psychic representative 
of instinct. There is no impulse, no instinctual urge or response which is not 
experienced as unconscious phantasy . . . A phantasy represents the particular 
content of the urges or feelings (for example, wishes, fears, anxieties, triumphs, 
love or sorrow) dominating the mind at the moment.’ 

Unconscious phantasies are not the same as day-dreams (though they are linked 
with them) but an activity of the mind that occurs on deep unconscious levels and 
accompanies every impulse experienced by the infant. For instance, a hungry 
baby can temporarily deal with his hunger by hallucinating the satisfaction of 
being given the breast, with all the pleasures he normally derives from it, such as 
the taste of the milk, the warm feel of the breast, and being held and loved by 
the mother. But unconscious phantasy also takes the opposite form of feeling 
deprived and persecuted by the breast which refuses to give this satisfaction. 
Phantasies—becoming more elaborate and referring to a wider variety of objects 
and situations—continue throughout development and accompany all activities; 
they never stop playing a great part in mental life. The influence of unconscious 
phantasy on art, on scientific work, and on the activities of every-day life cannot 
be overrated. 

I have already mentioned that the mother is introjected, and that this is a 
fundamental factor in development. As I see it, object relations start almost at 
birth. The mother in her good aspects—loving, helping, and feeding the child—is 
the first good object that the infant makes part of his inner world. His capacity 
to do so is, I would suggest, up to a point innate. Whether the good object becomes 
sufficiently part of the self depends to some extent on persecutory anxiety—and 
accordingly resentment—not being too strong; at the same time a loving attitude 
on the part of the mother contributes much to the success of this process. If the 
mother is taken into the child’s inner world as a good and dependable object, an 
element of strength is added to the ego. For I assume that the ego develops largely 
round this good object, and the identification with the good characteristics of the 
mother becomes the basis for further helpful identifications. The identification 
with the good object shows externally in the young child’s copying the mother’s 
activities and attitudes; this can be seen in his play and often also in his behaviour 
towards younger children. A strong identification with the good mother makes it 
easier for the child to identify also with a good father and later on with other 
friendly figures. As a result, his inner world comes to contain predominantly good 
objects and feelings, and these good objects are felt to respond to the infant’s love. 
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All this contributes to a stable personality and makes it possible to extend sympathy 
and friendly feelings to other people. It is clear that a good relation of the parents 
to each other and to the child, and a happy home atmosphere, play a vital role 
in the success of this process. 

Yet, however good are the child’s feelings towards both parents, aggressiveness 
and hate also remain operative. One expression of this is the rivalry with the 
father which results from the boy’s desires towards the mother and all the phan- 
tasies linked with them. Such rivalry finds expression in the Oedipus complex, 
which can be clearly observed in children of three, four, or five years of age. This 
complex exists, however, very much earlier and is rooted in the baby’s first sus- 
picions of the father taking the mother’s love and attention away from him. There 
are great differences in the Oedipus complex of the girl and of the boy, which I 
shall characterize only by saying that whereas the boy in his genital development 
returns to his original object, the mother, and therefore seeks female objects with 
consequent jealousy of the father and men in general, the girl to some extent has 
to turn away from the mother and find the object of her desires in the father and 
later on in other men. I have, however, stated this in an over-simplified form, 
because the boy is also attracted towards the father and identifies with him; and 
therefore an element of homosexuality enters into normal development. The same 
applies to the girl, for whom the relation to the mother, and to women in general, 
never loses its importance. The Oedipus complex is thus not a matter only of 
feelings of hate and rivalry towards one parent and love towards the other, but 
feelings of love and the sense of guilt also enter in connection with the rival parent. 
Many conflicting emotions therefore centre upon the Oedipus complex. 

We turn now again to projection. By projecting oneself or part of one’s im- 
pulses and feelings into another person, an identification with that person 
is achieved, though it will differ from the identification arising from introjection. 
For if an object is taken into the self (introjected), the emphasis lies on acquiring 
some of the characteristics of this object and on being influenced by them. On the 
other hand, in putting part of oneself into the other person (projecting), the 
identification is based on attributing to the other person some of one’s own qualities. 
Projection has many repercussions. We are inclined to attribute to other people— 
in a sense, to put into them—some of our own emotions and thoughts; and it is 
obvious that it will depend on how balanced or persecuted we are whether this 
projection is of a friendly or of a hostile nature. By attributing part of our feelings 
to the other person, we understand their feelings, needs, and satisfactions; in other 
words, we are putting ourselves into the other person’s shoes. There are people 
who go so far in this direction that they lose themselves entirely in others and 
become incapable of objective judgement. At the same time excessive introjection 
endangers the strength of the ego because it becomes completely dominated by 
the introjected object. If projection is predominantly hostile, real empathy and 
understanding of others is impaired. The character of projection is, therefore, of 
great importance in our relations to other people. If the interplay between intro- 
jection and projection is not dominated by hostility or over-dependence, and is well 
balanced, the inner world is enriched and the relations with the external world are 
improved. 

I referred earlier to the tendency of the infantile ego to split impulses and 
objects, and I regard this as another of the primal activities of the ego. This tendency 
to split results in part from the fact that the early ego largely lacks coherence. But— 
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here again I have to refer to my own concepts—persecutory anxiety reinforces the 
need to keep separate the loved object from the dangerous one, and therefore to 
split love from hate. For the young infant’s self-preservation depends on his trust 
in a good mother. By splitting the two aspects and clinging to the good one he 
preserves his belief in a good object and his capacity to love it; and this is an 
essential condition for keeping alive. For without at least some of this feeling, he 
would be exposed to an entirely hostile world which he fears would destroy him. 
This hostile world would also be built up inside him. There are, as we know, babies 
in whom vitality is lacking and who cannot be kept alive, probably because they 
have not been able to develop their trusting relation to a good mother. By contrast, 
there are other babies who go through great difficulties but retain sufficient vitality 
to make use of the help and food offered by the mother. I know of an infant who 
underwent a prolonged and difficult birth and was injured in the process, but when 
put to the breast, took it avidly. The same has been reported of babies who had 
serious operations soon after birth. Other infants in such circumstances are not 
able to survive because they have difficulties in accepting nourishment and love, 
which implies that they have not been able to establish trust and love towards the 
mother. 

The process of splitting changes in form and content as development goes on, 
but in some ways it is never entirely given up. In my view omnipotent destructive 
impulses, persecutory anxiety, and splitting are predominant in the first three to 
four months of life. I have described this combination of mechanisms and anxieties 
as the paranoid-schizoid position, which in extreme cases becomes the basis of 
paranoia and schizophrenic illness. The concomitants of destructive feelings at 
this early stage are of great importance, and I shall single out greed and envy as 
very disturbing factors, first of all in the relation to the mother and later on to 
other members of the family, in fact throughout life. 

Greed varies considerably from one infant to another. There are babies who 
can never be satisfied because their greed exceeds everything they may receive. 
With greed goes the urge to empty the mother’s breast and to exploit all the sources 
of satisfaction without consideration for anybody. The very greedy infant may enjoy 
whatever he receives for the time being; but as soon as the gratification has gone, 
he becomes dissatisfied and is driven to exploit first of all the mother and soon 
everybody in the family who can give him attention, food, or any other gratification. 
There is no doubt that greed is increased by anxiety—the anxiety of being deprived, 
of being robbed, and of not being good enough to be loved. The infant who is so 
greedy for love and attention is also insecure about his own capacity to love; and 
all these anxieties reinforce greed. This situation remains in fundamentals un- 
changed in the greed of the older child and of the adult. 

As regards envy, it is not easy to explain how the mother who feeds the infant 
and looks after him can also be an object of envy. But whenever he is hungry or 
feels neglected, the child’s frustration leads to the phantasy that the milk and love 
are deliberately withheld from him, or kept by the mother for her own benefit. 
Such suspicions are the basis of envy. It is inherent in the feeling of envy not only 
that possession is desired, but that there is also a strong urge to spoil other people’s 
enjoyment of the coveted object—an urge which tends to spoil the object itself. 
If envy is very strong, its spoiling quality results in a disturbed relation to the 
mother as well as later to other people; it also means that nothing can be fully 
enjoyed because the desired thing has already been spoiled by envy. Furthermore, 
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if envy is strong, goodness cannot be assimilated, become part of one’s inner life, 
and so give rise to gratitude. By contrast, the capacity to enjoy fully what has been 
received, and the experience of gratitude towards the person who gives it, influence 
strongly both the character and the relations with other people. It is not for nothing 
that in saying grace before meals, Christians use the words, ‘For what we are 
about to receive may the Lord make us truly thankful’. These words imply that 
one asks for the one quality—gratitude—which will make one happy and free from 
resentment and envy. I heard a little girl say that she loved her mother most of all 
people, because what would she have done if her mother had not given birth to her 
and had not fed her? This strong feeling of gratitude was linked with her capacity 
for enjoyment and showed itself in her character and relations to other people, 
particularly in generosity and consideration. Throughout life such capacity for 
enjoyment and gratitude makes a variety of interests and pleasures possible. 

In normal development, with growing integration of the ego, splitting processes 
diminish, and the increased capacity to understand external reality, and to some 
extent to bring together the infant’s contradictory impulses, leads also to a greater 
synthesis of the good and bad aspects of the object. This means that people can 
be loved in spite of their faults and that the world is not seen only in terms of black 
and white. 

The superego—the part of the ego that criticizes and controls dangerous im- 
pulses, and that Freud first placed roughly in the fifth year of childhood—operates, 
according to my views, much earlier. It is my hypothesis that in the fifth or sixth 
month of life the baby becomes afraid of the harm his destructive impulses and his 
greed might do, or might have done, to his loved objects. For he cannot yet dis- 
tinguish between his desires and impulses and their actual effects. He experiences 
feelings of guilt and the urge to preserve these objects and to make reparation to 
them for harm done. The anxiety now experienced is of a predominantly depressive 
nature; and the emotions accompanying it, as well as the defences evolved against 
them, I recognized as part of normal development, and termed the ‘depressive 
position’. Feelings of guilt, which occasionaily arise in all of us, have very deep 
roots in infancy, and the tendency to make reparation plays an important role in 
our sublimations and object relations. 

When we observe young infants from this angle, we can see that at times, with- 
out any particular external cause, they appear depressed. At this stage they try 
to please the people around them in every way available to them—smiles, playful 
gestures, even attempts to feed the mother by putting a spoon with food into her 
mouth. At the same time this is also a period in which inhibitions over food and 
nightmares often set in, and all these symptoms come to a head at the time of 
weaning. With older children, the need to deal with guilt feelings expresses itself 
more clearly; various constructive activities are used for this purpose and in the 
relation to parents or siblings there is an excessive need to please and to be helpful, 
all of which expresses not only love but also the need to make reparation. 

Freud has postulated the process of working through as an essential part of 
psycho-analytic procedure. To put it in a nutshell, this means enabling the patient 
to experience his emotions, anxieties, and past situations over and over again both 
in relation to the analyst and to different people and situations in the patient’s 
present and past life. There is, however, a working through occurring to some 
extent in normal individual development. Adaptation to external reality increases 
and with it the infant achieves a less phantastic picture of the world around him. 
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The recurring experience of the mother going away and coming back to him makes 
her absence less frightening, and therefore his suspicion of her leaving him dim- 
inishes. In this way he gradually works through his early fears and comes to terms 
with his conflicting impulses and emotions. Depressive anxiety at this stage pre- 
dominates and persecutory anxiety lessens. I hold that many apparently odd 
manifestations, inexplicable phobias, and idiosyncrasies that can be observed in 
young children are indications of, as well as ways of, working through the de- 
pressive position. If the feelings of guilt arising in the child are not excessive, the 
urge to make reparation and other processes that are part of growth bring relief. 
Yet depressive and persecutory anxieties are never entirely overcome; they may 
temporarily recur under internal or external pressure, though a relatively normal 
person can cope with this recurrence and regain his balance. If, however, the strain 
is too great, the development of a strong and well-balanced personality may be 
impeded. 

Having dealt—though I am afraid in an over-simplified way—with paranoid 
and depressive anxieties and their implications, I should like to consider the 
influence of the processes I have described on social relations. I have spoken of 
introjection of the external world and have hinted that this process continues 
throughout life. Whenever we can admire and love somebody—or hate and 
despise somebody—we also take something of them into ourselves and our deep- 
est attitudes are shaped by such experiences. In the one case it enriches us and 
becomes a foundation for precious memories; in the other case we sometimes feel 
that the outer world is spoilt for us and the inner world is therefore impoverished. 

I can here only touch on the importance of actual favourable and unfavourable 
experiences to which the infant is from the beginning subjected, first of all by his 
parents, and later on by other people. External experiences are of paramount 
importance throughout life. However, much depends, even in the infant, on the 
ways in which external influences are interpreted and assimilated by the child; and 
this in turn largely depends on how strongly destructive impulses and persecutory 
and depressive anxieties are operative. In the same way our adult experiences are 
influenced by our basic attitudes, which either help us to cope better with mis- 
fortunes or, if we are too much dominated by suspicion and self-pity, turn even 
minor disappointments into disasters. 

Freud’s discoveries about childhood have increased the understanding of 
problems of upbringing, but these findings have often been misinterpreted. Though 
it is true that a too disciplinarian upbringing reinforces the child’s tendency to 
repression, we have to remember that too great indulgence may be almost as harm- 
ful for the child as too much restraint. The so-called ‘full self-expression’ can have 
great disadvantages both for the parents and for the child. Whereas in former times 
the child was often the victim of the parents’ disciplinarian attitude, the parents 
may now become the victims of their offspring. It is an old joke that there was a 
man who never tasted breast of chicken; for when he was a child, his parents ate 
it, and when he grew up, his children were given it. When dealing with our children, 
it is essential to keep a balance between too much and too little discipline. To turn 
a blind eye to some of the smaller misdeeds is a very healthy attitude. But if these 
grow into persistent lack of consideration, it is necessary to show disapproval and 
to make demands on the child. 

There is another angle from which the parents’ excessive indulgence must be 
considered: while the child may take advantage of his parents’ attitude, he also 
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experiences a sense of guilt about exploiting them and feels a need for some restraint 
which would give him security. This would also make him able to feel respect for 
his parents, which is essential for a good relation towards them and for developing 
respect for other people. Moreover, we must also consider that parents who are 
suffering too much under the unrestrained self-expression of the child—however 
much they try to submit to it—are bound to feel some resentment which will enter 
into their attitude towards the child. 

I have already described the young child who reacts strongly against every 
frustration—and there is no upbringing possible without some unavoidable frus- 
tration—and who is apt to resent bitterly any failings and shortcomings in his 
environment and to underrate goodness received. Accordingly he will project his 
grievances very strongly on to the people around him. Similar attitudes are well 
known in adults. If we contrast the individuals who are capable of bearing frustra- 
tion without too great resentment and can soon regain their balance after a dis- 
appointment with those who are inclined to put the whole blame on to the outer 
world, we can see the detrimental effect of hostile projection. For projection of 
grievance rouses in other people a counter-feeling of hostility. Few of us have the 
tolerance to put up with the accusation, even if it is not expressed in words, that 
we are in some ways the guilty party. In fact, it very often makes us dislike such 
people, and we appear all the more as enemies to them; in consequence they regard 
us with increased persecutory feelings and suspicions, and relations become more 
and more disturbed. 

One way of dealing with excessive suspicion is to try to pacify the supposed 
or actual enemies. This is rarely successful. Of course, some people can be won over 
by flattery and appeasement, particularly if their own feelings of persecution make 
for the need to be appeased. But such a relation easily breaks down and changes 
into mutual hostility. In passing, I would mention the difficulties that such fluctua- 
tions in the attitudes of leading statesmen may produce in international affairs. 

Where persecutory anxiety is less strong, and projection, mainly attributing 
to others good feelings, thereby becomes the basis of empathy, the response from 
the outer world is very different. We all know people who have the capacity to be 
liked ; for we have the impression that they have some trust in us, which evokes on 
our part a feeling of friendliness. I am not speaking of people who are trying to 
make themselves popular in an insincere way. On the contrary, I believe it is the 
people who are genuine and have the courage of their convictions who are in the 
long run respected and even liked. 

An interesting instance of the influence of early attitudes throughout life is the 
fact that the relation to early figures keeps reappearing and problems that remain 
unresolved in infancy or early childhood are revived though in modified form. For 
example, the attitude towards a subordinate or a superior repeats up to a point 
the relation to a younger sibling or to a parent. If we meet a friendly and helpful 
older person, unconsciously the relation to a loved parent or grandparent is 
revived; while a condescending and unpleasant older individual stirs up anew the 
rebellious attitudes of the child towards his parents. It is not necessary that such 
people should be physically, mentally, or even in actual age similar to the original 
figures; something in common in their attitude is enough. When somebody is 
entirely under the sway of early situations and relations, his judgement of people 
and events is bound to be disturbed. Normally such revival of early situations is 
limited and rectified by objective judgement. That is to say, we are all capable of 
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being influenced by irrational factors, but in normal life we are not dominated by 
them. 

The capacity for love and devotion, first of all to the mother, in many ways 
develops into devotion to various causes that are felt to be good and valuable. 
This means that the enjoyment which in the past the baby was able to experience 
because he felt loved and loving, in later life becomes transferred not only to his 
relations to people, which is very important, but also to his work and to all that 
he feels worth striving for. This means also an enrichment of the personality and 
capacity to enjoy his work, and opens up a variety of sources of satisfaction. 

In this striving to further our aims, as well as in our relation to other people, 
the early wish to make reparation is added to the capacity for love. I have already 
said that in our sublimations, which grow out of the earliest interests of the child, 
constructive activities gain more impetus because the child unconsciously feels 
that in this way he is restoring loved people whom he has damaged. This impetus 
never loses its strength, though very often it is not recognized in ordinary life. 
The irrevocable fact that none of us is ever entirely free from guilt has very valuable 
aspects because it implies the never fully exhausted wish to make reparation and to 
create in whatever way we can. 

All forms of social service benefit by this urge. In extreme cases, feelings of guilt 
drive people towards sacrificing themselves completely to a cause or to their fellow 
beings, and may lead to fanaticism. We know, however, that some people risk 
their own lives in order to save others, and this is not necessarily of the same order. 
It is not so much guilt which might be operative in such cases as the capacity for 
love, generosity, and an identification with the endangered fellow being. 

I have emphasized the importance of the identification with the parents, and 
subsequently with other people, for the young child’s development and I now wish 
to stress one particular aspect of successful identification which reaches into adult- 
hood. When envy and rivalry are not too great, it becomes possible to enjoy vicar- 
iously the pleasures of others. In childhood the hostility and rivalry of the Oedipus 
complex are counteracted by the capacity to enjoy vicariously the happiness of the 
parents. In adult life, parents can share the pleasures of childhood and avoid inter- 
fering with them because they are capable of identifying with their children. They 
become able to watch without envy their children growing up. 

This attitude becomes particularly important when people grow older and the 
pleasures of youth become less and less available. If gratitude for past satisfactions 
has not vanished, old people can enjoy whatever is still within their reach. Further- 
more, with such an attitude, which gives rise to serenity, they can identify themselves 
with young people. For instance, anyone who is looking out for young talents 
and who helps to develop them—be it in his function as teacher or critic, or in 
former times as patron of the arts and of culture—is only able to do so because he 
can identify with others; in a sense he is repeating his own life, sometimes even 
achieving vicariously the fulfilment of aims unfulfilled in his own life. 

At every stage the ability to identify makes possible the happiness of being able 
to admire the character or achievements of others. If we cannot allow ourselves to 
appreciate the achievements and qualities of other people—and that means that 
we are not able to bear the thought that we can never emulate them—we are 
deprived of sources of great happiness and enrichment. The world would be in 
our eyes a much poorer place if we had no opportunities of realizing that greatness 
exists and will go on existing in the future. Such admiration also stirs up something 
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in us and increases indirectly our belief in ourselves. This is one of the many ways 
in which identifications derived from infancy become an important part of our 
personality. 

The ability to admire another person’s achievements is one of the factors making 
successful team work possible. If envy is not too great, we can take pleasure and 
pride in working with people who sometimes outstrip our capacities, for we identify 
with these outstanding members of the team. 

The problem of identification is, however, very complex. When Freud dis- 
covered the superego, he saw it as part of the mental structure derived from the 
influence of the parents on the child—an influence that becomes part of the child’s 
fundamental attitudes. My work with young children has shown me that even 
from babyhood onwards the mother, and soon other people in the child’s sur- 
roundings, are taken into the self, and this is the basis of a variety of identi- 
fications, favourable and unfavourable. I have above given instances of identi- 
fications that are helpful both to the child and to the adult. But the vital influence 
of early environment has also the effect that unfavourable aspects of the attitudes 
of the adult towards the child are detrimental to his development because they stir 
up in him hatred and rebellion or too great submissiveness. At the same time he 
internalizes this hostile and angry adult attitude. Out of such experiences, an 
excessively disciplinarian parent, or a parent lacking in understanding and love, 
by identification influences the character formation of the child and may lead him 
to repeat in later life what he himself has undergone. Therefore a father some- 
times uses the same wrong methods towards his children that his father used to- 
wards him. On the other hand, the rebellion against the wrongs experienced in 
childhood can lead to the opposite reaction of doing everything differently from 
the way the parents did it. This would lead to the other extreme, for instance to 
over-indulgence of the child, to which I have referred earlier. To have learnt from 
our experiences in childhood and therefore to be more understanding and tolerant 
towards our own children, as well as towards people outside the family circle, is 
a sign of maturity and successful development. But tolerance does not mean being 
blind to the faults of others. It means recognizing those faults and nevertheless not 
losing one’s ability to cooperate with people or even to experience love towards 
some of them. 

In describing the child’s development I have emphasized particularly the im- 
portance of greed. Let us consider now what part greed plays in character formation 
and how it influences the attitudes of the adult. The role of greed can be easily 
observed as a very destructive element in social life. The greedy person wants more 
and more, even at the expense of everybody else. He is not really capable of con- 
sideration and generosity towards others. I am not speaking here only of material 
possessions but also of status and prestige. 

The very greedy individual is liable to be ambitious. The role of ambition, both 
in its helpful and in its disturbing aspects, shows itself wherever we observe human 
behaviour. There is no doubt that ambition gives impetus to achievement but, if it 
becomes the main driving force, cooperation with others is endangered. The highly 
ambitious person, in spite of all his successes, always remains dissatisfied, in the 
same way as a greedy baby is never satisfied. We know well the type of public 
figure who, hungry for more and more success, appears never to be content with 
what he has achieved. One feature in this attitude—in which envy also plays an 
important role—is the inability to allow others to come sufficiently to the fore. They 
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being influenced by irrational factors, but in normal life we are not dominated by 
them. 

The capacity for love and devotion, first of all to the mother, in many ways 
develops into devotion to various causes that afe felt to be good and valuable. 
This means that the enjoyment which in the past the baby was able to experience 
because he felt loved and loving, in later life becomes transferred not only to his 
relations to people, which is very important, but also to his work and to all that 
he feels worth striving for. This means also an enrichment of the personality and 
capacity to enjoy his work, and opens up a variety of sources of satisfaction. 

In this striving to further our aims, as well as in our relation to other people, 
the early wish to make reparation is added to the capacity for love. I have already 
said that in our sublimations, which grow out of the earliest interests of the child, 
constructive activities gain more impetus because the child unconsciously feels 
that in this way he is restoring loved people whom he has damaged. This impetus 
never loses its strength, though very often it is not recognized in ordinary life. 
The irrevocable fact that none of us is ever entirely free from guilt has very valuable 
aspects because it implies the never fully exhausted wish to make reparation and to 
create in whatever way we can. 

All forms of social service benefit by this urge. In extreme cases, feelings of guilt 
drive people towards sacrificing themselves completely to a cause or to their fellow 
beings, and may lead to fanaticism. We know, however, that some people risk 
their own lives in order to save others, and this is not necessarily of the same order. 
It is not so much guilt which might be operative in such cases as the capacity for 
love, generosity, and an identification with the endangered fellow being. 

I have emphasized the importance of the identification with the parents, and 
subsequently with other people, for the young child’s development and I now wish 
to stress one particular aspect of successful identification which reaches into adult- 
hood. When envy and rivalry are not too great, it becomes possible to enjoy vicar- 
iously the pleasures of others. In childhood the hostility and rivalry of the Oedipus 
complex are counteracted by the capacity to enjoy vicariously the happiness of the 
parents. In adult life, parents can share the pleasures of childhood and avoid inter- 
fering with them because they are capable of identifying with their children. They 
become able to watch without envy their children growing up. 

This attitude becomes particularly important when people grow older and the 
pleasures of youth become less and less available. If gratitude for past satisfactions 
has not vanished, old people can enjoy whatever is still within their reach. Further- 
more, with such an attitude, which gives rise to serenity, they can identify themselves 
with young people. For instance, anyone who is looking out for young talents 
and who helps to develop them—be it in his function as teacher or critic, or in 
former times as patron of the arts and of culture—is only able to do so because he 
can identify with others; in a sense he is repeating his own life, sometimes even 
achieving vicariously the fulfilment of aims unfulfilled in his own life. 

At every stage the ability to identify makes possible the happiness of being able 
to admire the character or achievements of others. If we cannot allow ourselves to 
appreciate the achievements and qualities of other people—and that means that 
we are not able to bear the thought that we can never emulate them—we are 
deprived of sources of great happiness and enrichment. The world would be in 
our eyes a much poorer place if we had no opportunities of realizing that greatness 
exists and will go on existing in the future. Such admiration also stirs up something 
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in us and increases indirectly our belief in ourselves. This is one of the many ways 
in which identifications derived from infancy become an important part of our 
personality. 

The ability to admire another person’s achievements is one of the factors making 
successful team work possible. If envy is not too great, we can take pleasure and 
pride in working with people who sometimes outstrip our capacities, for we identify 
with these outstanding members of the team. 

The problem of identification is, however, very complex. When Freud dis- 
covered the superego, he saw it as part of the mental structure derived from the 
influence of the parents on the child—an influence that becomes part of the child’s 
fundamental attitudes. My work with young children has shown me that even 
from babyhood onwards the mother, and soon other people in the child’s sur- 
roundings, are taken into the self, and this is the basis of a variety of identi- 
fications, favourable and unfavourable. I have above given instances of identi- 
fications that are helpful both to the child and to the adult. But the vital influence 
of early environment has also the effect that unfavourable aspects of the attitudes 
of the adult towards the child are detrimental to his development because they stir 
up in him hatred and rebellion or too great submissiveness. At the same time he 
internalizes this hostile and angry adult attitude. Out of such experiences, an 
excessively disciplinarian parent, or a parent lacking in understanding and love, 
by identification influences the character formation of the child and may lead him 
to repeat in later life what he himself has undergone. Therefore a father some- 
times uses the same wrong methods towards his children that his father used to- 
wards him. On the other hand, the rebellion against the wrongs experienced in 
childhood can lead to the opposite reaction of doing everything differently from 
the way the parents did it. This would lead to the other extreme, for instance to 
over-indulgence of the child, to which I have referred earlier. To have learnt from 
our experiences in childhood and therefore to be more understanding and tolerant 
towards our own children, as well as towards people outside the family circle, is 
a sign of maturity and successful development. But tolerance does not mean being 
blind to the faults of others. It means recognizing those faults and nevertheless not 
losing one’s ability to cooperate with people or even to experience love towards 
some of them. 

In describing the child’s development I have emphasized particularly the im- 
portance of greed. Let us consider now what part greed plays in character formation 
and how it influences the attitudes of the adult. The role of greed can be easily 
observed as a very destructive element in social life. The greedy person wants more 
and more, even at the expense of everybody else. He is not really capable of con- 
sideration and generosity towards others. I am not speaking here only of material 
possessions but also of status and prestige. 

The very greedy individual is liable to be ambitious. The role of ambition, both 
in its helpful and in its disturbing aspects, shows itself wherever we observe human 
behaviour. There is no doubt that ambition gives impetus to achievement but, if it 
becomes the main driving force, cooperation with others is endangered. The highly 
ambitious person, in spite of all his successes, always remains dissatisfied, in the 
same way as a greedy baby is never satisfied. We know well the type of public 
figure who, hungry for more and more success, appears never to be content with 
what he has achieved. One feature in this attitude—in which envy also plays an 
important role—is the inability to allow others to come sufficiently to the fore. They 
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may be allowed to play a subsidiary part as long as they do not challenge the 
supremacy of the ambitious person. We find also that such people are unable and 
unwilling to stimulate and encourage younger people, because some of them might 
become their successors. One reason for the lack of satisfaction they derive from 
apparently great success results from the fact that their interest is not so much 
devoted to the field in which they are working as to their personal prestige. This 
description implies the connection between greed and envy. The rival is not only 
seen as someone who has robbed and deprived one of one’s own position or goods, 
but also as the owner of valuable qualities which stir up envy and the wish to spoil 
them. 

Where greed and envy are not excessive, even an ambitious person finds 
satisfaction in helping others to make their contribution. Here we have one of the 
attitudes underlying successful leadership. Again, to some extent, this is already 
observable in the nursery. An older child may take pride in the achievements of a 
younger brother or sister and do everything to help them. Some children even have 
an integrating effect on the whole family life; by being predominantly friendly and 
helpful they improve the family atmosphere. I have seen that mothers who were 
very impatient and intolerant of difficulties have improved through the influence 
of such a child. The same applies to school life where sometimes only as few as one 
or two children have a beneficial effect on the attitude of all the others by a kind 
of moral leadership which is based on a friendly and cooperative relation to the 
other children without any attempt to make them feel inferior. 

To return to leadership: if the leader—and that may also apply to any member 
of a group—suspects that he is the object of hate, all his antisocial attitudes are 
increased by this feeling. We find that the person who is unable to bear criticism 
because it touches at once on his persecutory anxiety is not only a prey to suffering 
but also has difficulties in relation to other people and may even endanger the 
cause for which he is working, in whatever walk of life it may be; he will show an 
incapacity to correct mistakes and to learn from others. 

If we look at our adult world from the viewpoint of its roots in infancy, we 
gain an insight into the way our mind, our habits, and our views have been built 
up from the earliest infantile phantasies and emotions to the most complex and 
sophisticated adult manifestations. There is one more conclusion to be drawn, which 
is that nothing that ever existed in the unconscious completely loses its influence 
on the personality. 

A further aspect of the child’s development to be discussed is his character 
formation. I have given some instances of how destructive impulses, envy and greed, 
and the resulting persecutory anxieties disturb the child’s emotional balance and 
his social relations. I have also referred to the beneficial aspects of an opposite 
development and attempted to show how they arise. I have tried to convey the 
importance of the interaction between innate factors and the influence of the 
environment. In giving full weight to this interplay we get a deeper understanding 
of how the child’s character develops. It has always been a most important aspect 
of psycho-analytic work that, in the course of a successful analysis, the patient’s 
character undergoes favourable changes. 

One consequence of a balanced development is integrity and strength of charac- 
ter. Such qualities have a far-reaching effect both on the individual's self-reliance 
and on his relations to the outside world. The influence of a really sincere and 
genuine character on other people is easily observed. Even people who do not 
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possess the same qualities are impressed and cannot help feeling some respect for 
integrity and sincerity. For these qualities arouse in them a picture of what they 
might themselves have become or perhaps even still might become. Such personal- 
ities give them some hopefulness about the world in general and greater trust in 
goodness. 

I have concluded this paper by discussing the importance of character, because 
in my view character is the foundation for all human achievement. The effect of 
a good character on others lies at the root of healthy social development. 


Postscript 


When I discussed my views on character development with an anthropologist, 
he objected to the assumption of a general foundation for character development. 
He quoted his experience that in his fieldwork he had come across an entirely 
different evaluation of character. For instance, he had worked in a community 
where it was regarded as admirable to cheat other people. He also described, in 
answer to some of my questions, that in that community it was considered as a 
weakness to show mercy to an adversary. I inquired whether there were no circum- 
stances in which mercy would be shown. He replied that if a person could place 
himself behind a woman in such a way that he would be up to a point covered by 
her skirt, his life would be spared. In answer to further questions he told me that 
if the enemy managed to get into a man’s tent, he would not be killed; and that 
there was also safety within a sanctuary. 

The anthropologist agreed when I suggested that the tent, the woman’s skirt, 
and the sanctuary were symbols of the good and protective mother. He also ac- 
cepted my interpretation that the mother’s protection was extended to a hated 
sibling—the man hiding behind the woman’s skirt—and that the ban on killing 
within one’s own tent linked with the rules of hospitality. My conclusion about 
the last point is that fundamentally hospitality links with family life, with the rela- 
tion of children to one another, and in particular to the mother. For, as I suggested 
earlier, the tent represents the mother who protects the family. 

I am quoting this instance to suggest possible links between cultures that 
appear to be entirely different, and to indicate that these links are found in the 
relation to the primal good object, the mother, whatever may be the forms in which 
distortions of character are accepted and even admired. 
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Communication, the Development of Trust, 


and Cooperative Behavior’ 
JAMES L. LOOMIS 





THE research which this paper reports was concerned, first, with a description of 
the conditions under which an individual would, on the basis of trust, establish a 
cooperative relationship with another person, and, second, with the use of com- 
munication in establishing trust. 


Trust as a Basis for a Cooperative Relationship 


We took four conditions as essential for the establishment of a cooperative 
relationship based on trust. First of all, each individual must be committed to 
reaching some goal where the commitment is such that failure to achieve the goal 
would cost him more than he would be willing to risk in an uncertain venture.2 
Secondly, each individual must know that he cannot reach the goal without the help 
of other persons, and that they are able to help him. Thirdly, each individual must 
know that the other persons are similarly dependent upon him for their rewards; 
that is, that all the members of the association are promotively interdependent.3 
Fourthly, each individual must know that the others are each aware that the mem- 
bers are all mutually interdependent; in other words, there must be mutually 
perceived promotive interdependence. 

An important implication of promotive interdependence is the fact that the 
group can prevent an uncooperative member from reaching his goal. This retali- 
atory power is the members’ assurance that the group will function effectively until 
each member has achieved his goal. 

The crucial factor in the establishment of mutually perceived promotive inter- 
dependence is the subjective impression that the individual has of each other mem- 
ber of the group. In the simplest association, that of two people, the individual, if he, 


1. wishes to reach some goal; 
. knows that the other person also wishes to reach a similar goal; 
3. is aware that he will reach his goal and the other person will reach his goal 
if they cooperate with each other, and that one cannot win if the other fails 
to cooperate; and 





1. Based on a doctoral dissertation (Loomis, 4) done in 1954-55 at the Research Center for 
Human Relations, New York University, as one of a series of studies of trust and cooperation 
directed by Morton Deutsch and financed by ONR Contract NONR 285 (10). The United States 
Government is authorized to reprint this article in part or whole. The author is particularly 
indebted to Dr Deutsch for the general theoretical framework, the stimulation, and the oppor- 
tunity which made this research possible. Thanks are due to Gregory Razran, who kindly provided 
the facilities of the Department of Psychology, Queens College, for conducting the experiment, 
and the faculty and students of Queens College who gave their time to aid the research. 

2. We were not concerned with cooperative behavior based on the individual's willingness to 
gamble, that is, risk the probable loss of a small investment against the unlikely possibility of 
winning a great deal (Deutsch, 2, 3). 

3. The term promotive interdependence was suggested by Deutsch to describe the kind of co- 
operative relationship discussed here. 
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4. has the conviction that the other person’s motivation, knowledge, and 
awareness are similar to his own, 


should believe that he and the other person share the knowledge of their mutual 
interdependence. If this is the case, the prediction is that the individual will perceive: 


1. a cooperative intention—the other person is trustworthy, that is, intends to 
cooperate ; 

2. a cooperative expectation—the other person is trusting, in that he perceives 
that the individual also intends to cooperate. 


The perception of a cooperative intention and expectation may be termed a 
state of perceived mutual trust* in which the individual understands that the other 
person is aware, and believes that the individual is aware, that there is no reasonable 
alternative but cooperation available to either of them as long as they remain 
promotively interdependent. 

The establishment of a cooperative relationship will depend on the individual’s re- 
sponse to the other person’s expectation and intention. We expect that if the individual 
perceives mutual trust, he will cooperate, and if the individual does not perceive mutual 
trust, he will not cooperate. In the first case, the individual should see that an un- 
cooperative choice would be untrustworthy, a violation of the other person’s trust 
that would force the other person to withdraw from cooperation to prevent his own 
loss, and therefore prevent the individual from reaching his goal. In the second case, 
the individual should see, since he has no reason to expect that the other person will 
cooperate, that an uncooperative choice is his best defense against undue losses. 


The Use of Communication in the Development of Trust 


The individual, we have suggested, must not only be aware of his role in the 
cooperative relationship, but he must know the other person’s role, and he must be 
assured that the other person’s thinking is similar to his own before there will be 
any basis for cooperation. Unless the individual has already learned what to expect 
from the other person, he will have to depend for these awarenesses on communica- 
tion between himself and the other person. As an example, suppose that the follow- 
ing note were to pass between the individual and the other person: 


‘I would like you to cooperate so that I can win’ (call this the writer’s 
expectation). 

‘I will cooperate so that you can win’ (call this his intention). 

‘If you don’t cooperate, then I won’t cooperate, and you will not be able to 
win’ (the writer’s retaliation if the other person fails him). 

‘I will always be ready to cooperate if you cooperate, even if you may not 
have cooperated earlier’ (the terms of absolution of a violation of the writer’s 
trust). 


The note expresses the writer’s desire to win and recognizes that the other per- 
son’s goal is the same; it expresses his awareness that neither can win without the 
other’s cooperation; and it emphasizes the writer’s desire to achieve a cooperative 
relationship that will serve both persons’ interests. In addition, the note should 
serve as two-way communication. If they know that their roles in the relationship 





4. See Deutsch (1) for the general theoretical discussion of trust on which this definition of 
perceived mutual trust was based. The latest available statement is in Deutsch (3). 
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are identical, both the writer and the receiver should be aware that the terms of the 
note apply with equal force to both of them. 


Research on the Development of Trust 


Deutsch (2, 3) used a two-person game, in which the subjects were dependent on 
each other’s cooperation for their wins, to investigate the effect of changing the 
subjects’ orientation. The subjects were told alternatively to cooperate, to compete, 
or to play for themselves (individualistic orientation). With no communication, the 
cooperative subjects won a little or broke even. The competitive subjects lost a great 
deal, and the individually oriented subjects lost nearly as much. 

Of greatest interest here are the experimental attempts to induce cooperation in 
the individual condition. The subjects reached a mutually beneficial agreement 
when they were allowed to announce their choices to one another and to change 
their choices until they were satisfied with their decisions. In another variation free 
communication was allowed, although the choices were made in secret as in the 
original studies. Cooperation was increased slightly. Most of the notes indicated 
that the subjects did not take the development of trust seriously, but said such 
things as, “You'll just have to cooperate, or I won’t let you win.’ Solomon (5) put 
the subject on the receiving end of a malevolent, an unconditionally benevolent, and a 
conditionally benevolent relationship with another person. Where the power of the 
two persons was equal, the subject in the conditionally benevolent treatment 
(equivalent in strategy to that expressed in the note of the previous section) was 
most likely to perceive that the other person’s intention was cooperative and to 
respond cooperatively to that perception. In effect, Solomon found that where the 
subject and the other person were promotively interdependent, the subject co- 
operated to the extent that he perceived that the other person’s cooperation would 
depend on his cooperation. 


DESIGN AND PROCEDURE 


The Social Game 


A two-person game, designed to provide options of cooperating or not co- 
operating similar to those used in the initial investigations of trust (2), was used in 
this experiment. Figure / contains the diagram of the game matrix which was 


FIGURE 1 THEGAME MATRIX 








PIT's Choices 
A B 
+10 +20 
PI's x +10 -20 
Choices —20 -10 
Y} +20 -10 














presented to each subject. The S was always Person I (PI) and the experimenter— 
‘stooge’ was Person II (PII or the ‘other person’). 

Each person chose one of two possible courses of action on any of the five trials 
of the game: a cooperative choice (X for PI and A for PII) or an uncooperative 
choice (Y for PI and B for PII). The resultant wins or losses (the numerical 
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values in the matrix) for each person depended on the combination of both per- 
sons’ choices. There were four possible combinations: XA, where both persons 
won 10 points; YA, where PI won 20 points, and PII lost 20 points; YB, in which 
PI lost 20 points, and PII won 20 points; and YB, in which both persons lost 10 
points. Only the XA combination enabled both persons to win. One or both had to 
lose if any one of the three remaining combinations occurred. 

The low ratio of possible wins to possible losses (10 to 20) was used to discourage 
cooperation where the S was not certain that the other person would also cooperate. 
For example, if PI suspected that PII would choose B, the uncooperative path, 
he would choose Y to minimize his loss. 

The S knew, before he played the first trial, that there would be a series of five 
trials, and that he would be informed at the end of each trial what the other person 
had chosen, and, consequently, how much each person had won or lost on the trial. 
Each S kept a record of his and the other person’s choices—and wins or losses on 
each trial—on a ‘trial form’. 


Communication 


Four kinds of statement were used by the note-writers (Senders) to communicate 
their understanding of the task to the note-receivers (Receivers): 

(a) Expectation: ‘I would like you to choose A.’ 

(b) Jntention: ‘I will choose X.’ 

(c) Retaliation: ‘If you do not choose as I want you to choose, then on the next 

trial I will choose Y.’ 

(d) Absolution: ‘If you do choose as I would like you to choose after first not 

doing so, then I will choose X on the next trial.’ 

These statements were successively combined in the notes to represent pro- 
gressive stages or ‘levels’ reached in the communicative process. The note represent- 
ing Level I, for example, used the statement of expectation; the note for Level II 
used the statement of intention; the note for Level III combined the statements of 
expectation and intention; the note for Level IV used the statements of expectation, 
intention, and retaliation; and the note at Level V represented the full communica- 
tion of the conditions necessary to the cooperative relationship by using all four of 
the statements (see Table /). 


TABLE 1 STATEMENTS INCLUDED IN THE NOTES OF THE 
FIVE COMMUNICATION LEVELS 


Statement(s) Included in Notes 


Communication Level 


Level I (E) Expectation 

Level II (1D Intention 
Level III (E, 1) oo 
Expectation 

Level IV (E, I, R) {Intention 
Retaliation 
Expectation 
Level V (E, I, R, A) a 
Absolution 
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Ten experimental groups were created so that, for each of the five communica- 
tion levels, half of the Ss were Senders and half were Receivers. 

A Sender was given a note-form corresponding to the communication level for 
which he had been chosen. For example, Level III Senders got note-forms which 
read, ‘I am going to choose ——.’ ‘I would like you to choose ——.’ The Sender 
was then asked to write in the choice he intended to make and the choice he would 
like the other person to make. If he did not write in the ‘correct’ choices (X to 
indicate a cooperative intention, and A to indicate a cooperative expectation), then 
his data were not used in the final analysis. 

A Receiver at any communication level was given a note-form, identical to that 
of a Sender at the same level, in which the ‘correct’ choice had already been pen- 
cilled in by the experimenter. 

Both Senders and Receivers were given supplementary instructions to help them 
to interpret the meaning of the note. The Senders received a mimeographed sheet 
explaining the use of the note-form. The Receivers were given a similar explanation, 
in part on a printed instruction sheet, and in part on the note in the form of pen- 
cilled comments. Both Senders and Receivers were told that they were not bound 
to the choices indicated in the note. 

An eleventh group of Ss, which neither received nor sent notes, was added as a 
control to obtain a measure of the trust and cooperative behavior that may have 
developed in the absence of communication. The treatment of the control Ss was, 
except for the lack of note-passing, identical to that of the experimental subjects. 


Subjects 


The final sample of 198 Ss whose data were used in the analysis was drawn 
from Queens College student volunteers, recruited primarily from freshmen and 
sophomore psychology, sociology, mathematics, and English classes. 

The Ss, both male and female (in the ratio of about one to two), were randomly 
assigned to the eleven conditions, until there were 18 in each condition. 

The Ss were told that the point of the game was to win as much as they could 
for themselves, and not to be concerned about what happened to the other person. 
Within this ‘individual’ orientation, the S was free to decide whether he would win 
more by cooperating or by competing with the other person. 

The possible choices, the resultant combinations and their associated wins and 
losses, and the possible strategies available to each person were explained from both 
Person I’s and Person II’s points of view. After the game was explained, the S 
received a written quiz with questions tapping his understanding of the conse- 
quences, on a single trial and over a series of five trials, of different combinations of 
choices. If the S did not achieve a perfect score of 16 correct answers, his data were 
excluded from the final sample. To ensure that the S understood the game equally 
well from both PI and PII’s position, he did not know which person he would be 
until after he had taken the quiz, at which point he received a note that told him 
that he would be PI. 

Personal interaction was eliminated by using at least 3—and generally 4 or more 
—Ss at a time, and by telling the Ss that they would not know with whom they 
would be playing the game. They were seated in booths so that they could see no 
one but the E, who insisted that there should be no talking. 

Each S (PI) played the entire game against another person (PII) who was, in 
reality, the E. E’s responses to the S’s choices were determined by an ‘optimally 
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cooperative strategy’ as expressed in the note of Level V. The E always made a 
cooperative choice on the first trial. Thereafter, his choice on any of the subsequent 
four trials was determined by the S’s choice on the previous trial. The S who co- 
operated on the first trial received a cooperative choice on the second trial. If, in 
this example, the S then made an uncooperative choice on the second trial, the E 
made an uncooperative choice on the third trial, and so on. 

PI (S) was considered to perceive that mutual trust existed between himself and 
PII if he circled A in answer to the question, ‘What do you think the other person 
will choose, A or B?’ and circled X in answer to the question, ‘What do you think 
he thinks you will choose, X or Y?’ The S had to answer these two questions on the 
trial form before he made his choice on each trial. 

Cooperative Choice and Trustworthy Behavior 

For convenience, an X choice has been called a cooperative choice and a Y 
choice has been called an uncooperative choice. 

On any trial, if S perceived trust, a cooperative choice was termed trustworthy 
behavior and an uncooperative choice was termed ‘double-crossing’ behavior. On 
any trial where S failed to perceive trust, a cooperative choice was termed risk- 
taking behavior and an uncooperative choice was termed defensive behavior. 


Experimental Procedure 


The E seated the Ss and told them that they were about to participate in a study 
of social behavior in games. He told them that to prevent friendships or first 
impressions from affecting their behavior, they would not be allowed to see or 
talk to each other, although later on some of them would be asked to write a note, 
since the experiment was concerned with communication. Next, the E explained the 
game and then asked the Ss to answer the questions on the game mechanics. After 
the quizzes had been collected, the E gave each S the trial forms and instructed him 
to keep a record of the game, i.e. to indicate for each trial what he thought the 
other person would choose; what he thought the other person thought he (S) would 
choose; what he actually did choose; what the other person actually chose; and 
what he and the other person won or lost. E said at the start of the game that there 
would be five trials, and then explained how to use the switches to indicate choices 
and how to read the other person’s choices.® 

Ss were instructed: ‘As I said, you will use the switch to signal your choice. 
Whenever a switch is thrown, my panel will light up, indicating the choice and who 
made it. When everyone has made his choice, I will throw a master switch, which 
will transmit your choice to the other person and transmit his choice to you. That 
way, there will be absolute secrecy of choices for each trial until everybody has made 
his choice on that trial. You won’t know what the other person’s choice is until you 
have made your own, and the other person won’t know what your choice is until 
he has made his.’ 

The E then explained again and in detail the purpose of the game: they were not 
out to beat the other person, but were out to win as much as they could for them- 
selves; it was not a competitive game or a cooperative game; both could win, both 
could lose, or one could win and the other could lose. 

Next, each S received instructions about the note-exchange (controls were told 
they would not have a chance to communicate). After the writing and reading of 








5. Each S’s control box had two light bulbs, one labeled A and the other labeled B. The bulb 
lit by the experimenter indicated PII’s choice on the particular trial. 
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notes was completed, the E began the game. At the end of the fifth trial, he asked 
them to figure out their total wins and losses, had them fill out a short questionnaire, 
and explained the purpose of the experiment. 


RESULTS 


The data of the first trial, which provided the clearest test of the effects of the 
experimental variations on the S’s perception of trust and his cooperative behavior, 
have been used in the analysis of the results. The S made his choice for the first 
trial solely on the basis of his knowledge about the game and whateyer communica- 
tion he had been allowed to exchange with the other person, and with the awareness 
that the game would continue for four more trials. 


The Development of Perceived Mutual Trust 


We predicted that the S who wished to win, knew that the other person also 
wanted to win, saw that neither person could win without the other’s cooperation, 
and was convinced that the other person saw the situation as he did, would per- 
ceive mutual trust: that is, he would expect that the other person intended to 
cooperate and would expect him (S) to cooperate. To test this, the control Ss, who 
had no direct knowledge of the other person’s intentions and expectation, were 
compared with the experimental Ss, who had some direct knowledge from a note- 
exchange. Two of the 18 control subjects (11 per cent) perceived trust, as compared 
with 119 (66 per cent) of the 180 experimental Ss, a difference of 55 per cent (p< 
‘001).° The smallest difference, 39 per cent (p < -02), was between the controls and 
Level I Ss, and the largest difference, 72 per cent (p < 001), was between the con- 
trols and Level V Ss. The note, regardless of its level, was effective in establishing 
perceived mutual trust (see Table 2). We also expected that a note that stated more 


TABLE 2 MUTUAL TRUST 





Communication Level 
I Il Ill IV Vv 





(E) (I) (E, I) (E,1,R) (6,1, R, A) Total 
Reeves $$ 8 wl iS 7 4,16 67. 
44%, 61% 83% 94%, 89% 75% 
Senders 10 8 9 11 14 52 
56% 44% 50% 61% 78% 58% 
Total 18 19 24 28 30 119 
50% 53% 67% 78% 33% 66% 
Controls 2 
11% 
Comparison iad D.F. P 
Communication Levels 14-08 4 ‘01 
Experimentals vs. Controls 18-58 1 001 


Senders vs. Receivers 5-70 1 02 





Note: N= 18 per cell 





6. All tests of significance were obtained by chi-square. p values of more than 20 are reported 
as N.S. 
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about the game relationship would be more likely to establish trust than one that 
stated less. The percentage of Ss who perceived trust increased with each com- 
munication level. Fifty per cent of Level I Ss, 53 per cent of Level II Ss, 67 per cent 
of Level III Ss, 78 per cent of Level IV Ss, and 83 per cent of Level V Ss perceived 
trust. The increase was in the expected direction, and there were no level-to-level 
reversals.’ The variance between the groups was significant by chi square at the -01 
level of confidence (see Table 2). These results indicate that the probability of 
establishing perceived mutual trust increased with the increase in communication 
about the game relationship. 


Trustworthy and Defensive Behavior 

We predicted that S would act trustworthily if he perceived trust and that he 
would act defensively if he did not perceive trust. The phi-coefficient of association 
of perceived trust and a cooperative choice, and lack of perceived trust and an un- 
cooperative choice, was -56 (p < -001; Table 3). Seventy-eight per cent of the 121 


TABLE 3 TRUSTWORTHY, DOUBLE-CROSSING, RISK-TAKING, 
AND DEFENSIVE BEHAVIOR 


The association of trust with cooperative choices, and lack of 
trust with uncooperative choices 





Choice Perception 


Trust No Trust 
Trustworthy Risk-taking 
95 16 
Cooperative 
48% 8% 
Double-crossing Defensive 
26 61 
Uncooperative 
13% 31% 
he Phi-Coefficient 


4 P 

61-35 ‘$5 <-001 
subjects who perceived trust were trustworthy. Seventy-nine per cent of the 79 sub- 
jects who did not perceive trust were defensive. Altogether, then, about four out of 
five subjects’ behavior was consistent with their perception, and this was the case 
for both control Ss (83 per cent) and experimental Ss (79 per cent). The behavior 
of the remainder of the subjects was inconsistent in that either they risked a co- 
operative choice (8 per cent) or attempted a double-cross (13 per cent; Table 3), but 
in this case, controls were more likely to take a risk, and experimentals were more 
likely to double-cross (Table 4; Fisher’s Exact Test, p = -049). 


7. Although there was no theoretical reason for predicting different effects between Level I, 
expectation, and Level II, intention, it was suggested that a statement of intention would be more 
effective because it expressed at least an unselfish approach on the part of the writer. Levels I and 
II have, therefore, been treated as distinct conditions, with the expectation that a statement of 
intention would be more persuasive than a statement of expectation. 
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TABLE 4 DOUBLE-CROSSING AND RISK-TAKING BEHAVIOR 
OF CONTROLS AND EXPERIMENTALS 





Double-Crossing Risk-Taking 


Behavior Behavior 
Controls 0 3 
0% 100% 
Experimentals 26 13 
67% 33% 


Fisher’s Exact Test p=:049 


Comparisons of the behavior of Senders and Receivers showed similarities and 
differences much the same as those between controls and experimentals. Eighty per 
cent of the Senders and 77 per cent of the Receivers made choices consistent with 
their perceptions, and, among these consistent Ss, Senders and Receivers were about 
equal in their proportions of trustworthy and defensive behavior. 

A difference that we did not anticipate, and that appears to be the only reliable 
difference among the patterns of behavior that can be ascribed to note-initiation, 
was that, among the inconsistent experimental Ss, 10 of the 13 risk-takers were 
Senders, and 18 of the 26 double-crossers were Receivers (Table 5, p < -02). 


TABLE 5 DOUBLE-CROSSING AND RISK-TAKING BEHAVIOR 
OF SENDERS AND RECEIVERS 





Double-Crossing Risk-Taking 


Behavior Behavior 
Senders 8 10 
44% 56% 
Receivers 18 3 
86% 14% 
2 


P 
5-65 <-02 


Since neither, the type of note (2 x 5 table, chi-square 3-17, N.S.) nor com- 
binations (interaction) of notes and sources (2 x 5 table, chi-square 2-24, N.S.) 
significantly affected inconsistent behavior, it seemed that the act of receiving or 
sending a note, irrespective of the note content, had some influence on whether 
the subject double-crossed or took a risk. 


DISCUSSION 


The major results of the experiment, clearly in line with our expectations, need 
be only briefly noted. First, a note exchanged at any communication level produced 
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a high degree of perceived trust in both Senders and Receivers. Two-thirds of these 
communicating subjects, as against about one-tenth of the non-communicating 
subjects, perceived trust. Second, the percentage of perceived trust increased as 
communication increased from a minimal kind of note stating only the writer’s 
expectation (Level I) to the note that contained the complete statement of the game 
relationship (Level V). Third, about 80 per cent of all the subjects made choices 
consistent with their perception of the relationship. These subjects, whether they 
passed notes or not, were either trustworthy, in that they perceived trust and co- 
operated, or defensive, in that they did not perceive trust and did not cooperate. 

The patterns of inconsistent, or risk-taking and double-crossing behavior, of 
the remaining 20 per cent of the subjects raised some additional questions about the 
effects of note-passing that had not been anticipated. First, the control subjects 
were somewhat more likely to risk cooperation with the other person, and the 
experimental subjects were more likely to double-cross him. From the point of view 
of a subject with no objective basis for trusting the other person, there is more 
reason to risk cooperation and hope for a cooperative response than to expect co- 
operation from a person he planned to double-cross. The uncertainty of dealing 
with a person whose expectations and intentions are unknown is implicit in the risk- 
taking act and denied in the double-crossing act. Risk-taking, then, requires little 
more than the desire and the hope that the other person will respond positively to 
the cooperative gesture, whereas double-crossing requires that the subject can 
simultaneously plan an untrustworthy act and have the expectation, unsupported 
by any objective information, that the other person will not prove untrustworthy. 

That the act of double-crossing did require some knowledge about the other 
person’s intentions is also suggested by the fact that Receivers were responsible for 
nearly 70 per cent of all double-crosses. With one exception (Level I), the note stated 
for the Receiver the writer’s intention to cooperate, and could be viewed by the 
Receiver and the Sender as publicly committing the writer to cooperate, at least on 
the first trial. Under these conditions, a Receiver could have double-crossed the 
other person without the onus that a Sender would incur from an open violation of 
his stated intentions. On this point, there is some slight additional evidence in the 
fact that, among the Senders, the most double-crosses occurred in that group who 
sent a note stating not their own intentions, but only what they expected of the 
other person. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


We expected that the subject would perceive trust, that is believe that the other 
person intended and expected cooperation, if he was aware and knew that the 
other person was aware that each one’s success in an experimental game depended 
on cooperation. 

We also expected that the presence or absence of perceived trust would deter- 
mine the subject’s choice of cooperative or uncooperative behavior. If the subject 
perceived trust, he should cooperate, that is, behave trustworthily and not attempt 
to double-cross the other person; if he did not perceive trust, he should not co- 
operate, or, in other words, behave defensively and not risk cooperation. 

Subjects who communicated were more likely to perceive trust than non- 
communicating subjects, and the probability increased as the level of communica- 
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tion increased. The large majority of all the subjects either trusted and cooperated, 
or did not trust and did not cooperate. 


Conclusions 

The subject who exchanged a note perceived that the other person was com- 
mitted to cooperation, and that he believed that the subject was committed to co- 
operation. In the majority of these cases, the subject cooperated because an un- 
cooperative choice would have violated his perception of the game as an inter- 
dependent relationship in which mutual trust had been established. The majority 
of those who did violate this perception of trust had received a written statement 
that publicly committed the other person to cooperation. 
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The Sociotherapy of the Enterprise’ 


The Conditions of Psycho-social Change in Industrial Concerns 
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Social Change 
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DIRECTORS and managers of firms, trade-union officials, industrial consultants, 
and, more recently, social psychologists are daily faced with problems concerning 
the psycho-sociological functioning of their organizations. There are problems of 
coordination between policy-making and executive departments, between head- 
quarters and decentralized branches. Other problems are caused by lack of com- 
prehension with regard to the policy of the firm or by divergent interpretations of it. 
Some members of the staff are unwilling to accept the new roles they are expected 
to assume. Some methods of leadership are ill-adapted to the social context. 
Methods of recruitment, training, promotion, or payment may be inadequate. All 
these problems regarding both personnel administration (such as employment, 
training, promotion, remuneration) and production (such as techniques, account- 
ancy, and sales) affect the enterprise as a social organization, i.e. as a totality of 
social groups—work groups such as administrative departments and workshops, 
trade unions, friendly associations, employers’ federations, clubs, and political 
parties. All these groups intersect, divide, and sometimes extend outside the firm 
itself. The psycho-sociological functioning of the enterprise represents the function- 
ing of each of these groups and their connection with one another. In more precise 
though still very general terms, psycho-sociological functioning is the way in which 
the structures of these groups are bound together (their aims, roles, norms, sanc- 
tions), the mode of communication among the members of the group as well as 
the motivations and wishes of these members. 

The psycho-sociological functioning is in constant need of adapting itself to the 
changing conditions of the environment. The conditions of work of all classes of 
personnel are profoundly affected not only by such factors as modernization of 
equipment or automatization but also by the greater concentration of firms, the 
increased division of administrative work resulting in the multiplication of advisory 
services, and the increased influence of workmen’s unions on the one hand and of 
professional associations on the other. From this point of view an important role 
of managers, trade unionists, and planners can be said to aim at facilitating the 
psycho-sociological adaptation of the enterprise to the changing conditions of its 
environment. 

One of the main difficulties of this role is to achieve real changes in the organiza- 
tion, that is to say, changes that will affect the behaviour and attitudes of personnel 





1. This paper was published in a special number of Hommes et Techniques entitled ‘Psycho- 
sociologie industrielle’, p. 215, 1959. 
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in factual communication, in the actual aims pursued, in roles effectively assumed 
by the members of the firm. For every change successfully achieved, a large number 
of decisions and reforms are never implemented and a great many organizational 
reports remain in oblivion. Sometimes the blame can be put on the solutions 
adopted or on the quality of the diagnosis, but, on the other hand, there is often a 
strange disparity between the efficacy of the final result and the quality of the 
diagnosis. 

In my opinion the main cause of this is that crucial problems that govern the 
psycho-sociological change of the firm, the strategy likely to bring about this 
change, and the role of the agents of social change have not been sufficiently studied, 
Indeed, they are often treated in the most empirical fashion by these agents them- 
selves. 

Thus diagnoses and solutions are often based upon the vaguest conceptions of 
psycho-sociological functioning. These conceptions are often coloured by social 
myths and stereotypes such as certain beliefs about the role of the chief executive. 
Most diagnoses and solutions often give pride of place to factors of structure and 
to formal decisions, whereas they disregard methods of communication and 
attitudes, which are the necessary condition of the establishment of any structure. 

With regard to strategy the most current methods are either the mere communica- 
tion of orders or ‘solutions’ or the presentation of a diagnosis followed by com- 
munication of a suggested solution, or again—and this is the most frequent case— 
the presentation of a diagnosis and the communication of a solution accompanied 
by persuasion and various techniques of social manipulation to ‘get the solution 
through’. Such methods take no account of conclusions that might be drawn from 
the findings of the psycho-sociological sciences as to effective planning for social 
change. 

“hd the course of this paper, I intend to submit the thesis that a scientific approach 
to problems of psycho-sociological change in industrial concerns is a possibility 
provided that it is based on the concepts and methods of the psycho-sociological 
sciences. The rapidly increasing contribution of these sciences is already consider- 
able both with regard to the functioning of firms and other social organizations and 
to the more specific problem of social change. 

It is true that the psycho-sociological sciences have not, up to the present, been 
much concerned with the application of their theories. Nevertheless, I should like 
to emphasize that the work of agents of social change in business organizations 
offers a field of scientific application whose relation to its basic sciences is com- 
parable to the relation of the practical work of the engineer to the experimental 
work of physicists and chemists. In this case, there is a need to elaborate in the light 
of concepts, of methods of investigation, of the results of psycho-sociological 
research, a theory of social change and a methodology of psycho-sociological 
action precise enough to be experimentally controlled. In this field practical workers 
can both profit by pure scientific research and bring new resources to it. 

In what follows I shall outline the theories and methodology that have resulted 
from research carried out by a group of psycho-sociologists? and from their prac- 


2. Until 1958 this group worked in connection with C.E.G.O.S. (Commission Générale 
d’Organisation Scientifique). Some of its members are now working with A.R.I.P. (Association 
pour la Recherche et I'intervention Psychosociologiques). The author wishes to emphasize the 
importance of Dr Benusiglio’s contribution to the elaboration of the hypotheses presented in 
this paper. 
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tical application of this. Considerations of space will allow me to give only a brief 
outline without any description of examples.* I shall limit myself to presenting the 
general theoretical and methodological framework that could guide the work of the 
social psychologist who intervenes in an enterprise in order to help it to solve its 
problems. I have elected to dwell more fully on the aspects specifically connected 
with the problem of change than on those of the psycho-sociological functioning 
of the firm (cf. Likert, 11; Pagés, 14; Thelen, 18). It must be made clear, however, 
that the two are inseparable. 

The sciences that have been found most useful to fulfil our aim belong to two 
different fields, i.e. psychotherapy and social psychology. Indeed, psychotherapists 
are both scientists and practical agents of change, for they are concerned with 
bringing about a change in persons who are disturbed or mentally ill. 

One is struck by the degree of agreement among psychotherapists upon the fol- 
lowing fundamental conditions of change and this in spite of differences among the 
various schools of psychotherapy and the variety of their terminology. 


1. The rejection of any pressure on the patient. Advice, persuasion, and moral 
support are regarded as forms of pressure as much as are coercion and threats. 

2. Communication to the patient and discussion of a diagnosis of his case such as 
might be obtained by means of tests can take place only as part of the general 
treatment and cannot be separated from it. 

3. Free expression of feelings, opinions, and attitudes by the patient is encouraged 
to the maximum. 

4. The aim of the therapeutic work therefore seems to consist in facilitating what 
one might call the patient’s communication with himself, or, as it is sometimes 
expressed, communication between various layers or parts of his personality. 

5. The therapist’s action is a clinical one, a here-and-now response to the patient’s 
free expression, aiming by various means—different schools use different 
methods—at facilitating the patient’s communication with himself.‘ 


It is easy to see how helpful such hypotheses can be to the sociotherapist whose 
work it is to deal not with an individual but with a social organization. Indeed, 
some psychotherapists have themselves attempted to apply them to the treatment 
of business firms. 

The experiment in counselling carried out at Western Electric is one of the best 
known.5 Other American firms regularly employ psychotherapists who have 
specialized in the application of psychotherapy to industrial work in counselling 
managers.® 

These two types of experiment are open to fairly obvious criticism. Individually 
centred as they are, they certainly tend to facilitate the adaptation of the individual 
to his group but they offer no guarantee that the adaptation of the group to in- 
dividual needs receives sufficient attention. Moreover, since they are concerned with 

3. For an account of an experiment based on the hypotheses and methods described below, 
see Benusiglio (2) and Gueden (6). 

4. The above description is closely related to the approach of Rogers (17), but it is felt that in 
this generalized form it can equally be applied to other therapeutic schools. 

5. This experiment is compared with psychotherapeutic work because of its close similarity to 


Carl Rogers’s non-directive psychotherapy but, to our knowledge, the two are completely inde- 
pendent of each other. 


6. In 1955 a Chicago firm, Rohrer, Hibler, and Replogle employed sixty persons with Ph.D. 
degrees, who had all specialized in clinical psychology. 
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attitudes at a deep psychological level, they do not take enough account of total 
social behaviour in a definite context. For instance, in the case of a manager—the 
most useful for this kind of experiment—it is clear that the effect of his behaviour 
will not depend solely on his deep psychological attitudes. It will certainly depend, 
for instance, on the degree of his knowledge of the particular firm, on the com- 
munication network between himself and his associates, and on the particular 
techniques of communication he uses, as well as on all the same factors as they are 
found in his associates. Since the task we have set ourselves is the treatment of a 
social group, we cannot ignore any of these factors. Indeed, our work must take 
place at the focal point where the structure of the group, communication inside the 
group, and the attitudes of its members are found to converge. 

A British social psychologist, Dr Elliott Jaques, has attempted in a London 
firm to apply a more thorough transposition of the psychotherapeutic approach to 
social treatment. He used a direct clinical approach with work groups, sometimes 
preceded by interviews with individual members of the firm, to deal with problems 
of group structure, communication, and attitudes. While the work of Jaques, 
who is a pioneer in this field, is of outstanding interest, it nevertheless lends itself to 
criticism on two counts. First, the treatment does not take sufficiently into account 
thata firm isa whole, with its own organization and hierarchy, in which the problems 
of one group can condition those of another group so that the process of change 
should be considered from the point of view of the total social organization. Failing 
this, although Jaques’s method is different from and more thorough than that used 
by the counsellors of Western Electric, it is open to a similar objection, i.e. the use 
of means of partial adaptation and the disregard of overall phenomena which are of 
primary importance in the treatment of the total social organization. 

Second, the treatment is exclusively based on the use of a single technique, the 
clinical approach to a group. It therefore tells us little about the process of change 
itself, which alone could justify the use of a particular technique or even the search 
for a different one.? 

It would be extremely useful to find out whether the general hypotheses 
mentioned above on the process of change in psychotherapy remain valid when 
they are applied to a social organization instead of an individual. If so, how are they 
to be formulated so that they take account of the specific characteristics of a social 
organization ? 

As things are at present, it would seem that applications of psychotherapeutic 
techniques to social treatment have followed these techniques too closely. As a 
result, the transfer of therapeutic hypotheses to the social context at a deep level, 
@ process which might have been so fruitful both in theory and practice, has not 
been thoroughly worked out. 

If we turn to social psychology, one of the most interesting aspects of recent 
research is the possibility it opens of integrating concepts and fields of study 
hitherto separate, such as those of group structure, communications, and attitudes. 
Thus, for the first time in the history of the psycho-sociological science, it becomes 
possible to establish general hypotheses on the functioning of human organizations 
that take into account group as well as individual variables. 

On the other hand, the work of the Lewinian school of social psychologists on 
the concept of change as a modification of a quasi-stationary equilibrium of forces 

7. We believe that Dr Jaques in his hitherto unpublished works has modified his theories in a 
way that renders these objections invalid. They refer, of course, to his first book (7). 
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and its bearing upon the strategy of change, which have been partly verified by 
experiment, offer a foundation for a theory of psycho-social change (see Coch and 
French, 4; Lewin, 8, 9). Although these results have been attained by an independent 
approach they are in accord with the conclusions of psychotherapists. 

Lastly, concrete experiments on change in a ‘real’ environment have been carried 
out by social psychologists. Such are the experiments of Lewin (10), and of Coch 
and French (4), showing the efficacy of group discussion and of participation in 
group decisions in the lowering of resistance to change. One of these studies bore on 
change in feeding habits and the other on the effect of adopting new methods of 
work and payment in industrial production. More recently the remarkable experi- 
ment carried out by Floyd Mann (12, 13) on ‘feedback training’ has shown that 
reporting back to the work groups concerned the results of research into attitudes 
towards authority and leadership behaviour within the group effectively brings 
about a change in these attitudes. 

These experiments with change are invaluable to the social therapist for the 
light they throw upon certain aspects of social change. They can lead to the 
introduction of new techniques or make more accurate the mode of application of 
existing ones. 

Nevertheless, it must not be denied that they provide but an incomplete answer 
to the problems facing the social therapist. These experiments are naturally in- 
fluenced by the fact that they have originated in the laboratory. Since they are 
devised as a method of pure and not of applied research they are not directed 
primarily at solving industrial problems. Their aim is to show the correlations of 
a very limited number of variables artificially isolated. The research worker in the 
pursuit of his specific aim devises his techniques of change more or less independ- 
ently of the problem in hand and of the motivations of his subjects. His method is 
one of ‘guided change’ not unlike that of ‘social engineering’, although in his case 
it is used for purely scientific ends. 

None of these conditions applies to sociotherapy. The special task of the social 
therapist is to help the firm to solve its own most important problems. He is not 
entitled to make a choice dictated by other considerations than the solution of 
these problems. Lastly, he must concentrate upon facilitating the process of change 
inside the firm and net upon verifying particular scientific hypotheses. It follows 
that his planning must be entirely conditioned by this task and cannot be defined 
apart from the process of change inside the firm. Therefore, though the social 
therapist can learn from psycho-sociological experiments he cannot transfer them 
in their original form to his own field of work. 

For all these reasons I consider that the theories and practical methods of the 
social therapist must fulfil the following conditions: (i) they must be based upon a 
‘unitary’ conception of the firm as a total psycho-sociological field; (ii) it is in- 
cumbent upon social therapists to formulate general hypotheses about the process 
of change regarded as an intrinsic phenomenon within the firm: (iii) they must 
formulate hypotheses on the effects of different methods of planning change and 
of particular techniques upon the process of change inside the firm. 

It is noteworthy that the various fields of socio-psychological research provide 
important though partial answers to these questions, but these answers have not 
been brought together from the special angle of sociotherapeutic treatment. As in 
the case of work based on psychotherapy, there appears to be a gap between the 


field of scientific study and specific experiments in social change. I feel convinced 
x 
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that there exists in these two fields a wealth of concepts and methods hitherto 
almost unexploited from the point of view of social treatment. 

In the following brief attempt to answer these questions I shall consider, first, 
the general conditions of a process of psycho-social change in firms and the 
strategy of change; second, the evolution of this process; third, sociotherapeutic 
techniques favourable to its development. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS OF A SOCIO-PSYCHOLOGICAL 
PROCESS OF CHANGE IN THE ENTERPRISE 


I propose to present below a series of hypotheses about the conditions of 
equilibrium of forces inside the enterprise and the modifications it undergoes. The 
terminology of Lewinian group dynamics will be used as the most apt to express 
such hypotheses. Indeed, these are nothing but a synthesis adapted to the present 
purpose of those usually advanced by workers on group dynamics and they are 
based on their extensive experimental work. 


1. Each section of the structure of the enterprise and of its various component 
sub-groups corresponds to a system of opposing forces which determine its level. 
The opposing forces can be present within the same individual or in different 
individuals within the enterprise. A state of equilibrium appears when the opposing 
forces are almost equal. This equilibrium is quasi-stationary (Lewin). 

Thus, the production objective is the result of forces tending towards raising the 
level of production, such as incentives of gain, of prestige attached to the work, of 
pleasure in working, etc., and of those forces tending towards the lowering of the 
level of production, such as fatigue, fear of reduction in the time allotted to the 
work, dislike of the chief executive or of colleagues, and so forth. 


2. Within the same section of the structure and at the same level of functioning 
the systems of forces may show different states of tension determined by the 
respective dimensions of opposing forces. 

It may happen, for instance, that two working groups reach the same level of 
production although in one of them powerful ‘brakes’, such as hostility towards 
management chief executives or colleagues, are compensated by equally powerful 
incentives, such as the stimulus of high wages or interest in the work, thus producing 
high tension; whereas in the other group both ‘brakes’ and incentives are weaker. 


3. The higher the degree of tension, the smaller the fraction of total energy 
directly invested in the pursuit of objectives of groups or of those of the whole 
enterprise. In such cases the energy of the group is largely used for avoiding or 
solving conflicts. This state of affairs entails several consequences. It creates a high 
level of anxiety and there is present a tendency to form cliques and sub-groups in 
Opposition to one another. It also leads to behaviour tending to total evasion of 
attempts at solving problems or to solutions based on the conflict of influences 
rather than on objective information. Lastly it results either in rigidity or, con- 
versely, in absence of structural organization. 


4. The change can be described as the passage from a quasi-stationary equili- 
brium to a different one. It occurs when the forces tending in one direction are 
stronger than the opposing forces. It ends when equilibrium is restored. 

The change takes place with increased tension when it is due to the increase of 
forces working in one direction. 
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The change takes place with decreased tension when it is due to the decrease of 
forces working in one direction. 

In the example mentioned above, where both changes result in a rise in the 
level of production, the increase of forces in the first case may be due to the stimulus 
of higher wages or of increased interest in the work. In the second case the decrease 
of forces may be the result of a reduction of fear, of hostility, or of the physical 
difficulties of the work. 


5. External interventions in a group or an enterprise result in increased internal 
tension whenever they are aimed at modifying the group structure. This is because 
they correspond to an increase in one or the other sets of forces. These enter into 
conflict with the opposing forces, which in turn are increased according to the 
phenomenon of resistance to change. 

Such interventions may produce no change. This situation occurs when the 
resistance of the opposing forces is sufficiently strong. Alternatively they may 
produce a change opposed to their- intention. Or, lastly, they may produce the 
desired change. In the latter case the change takes place with increased tension and 
a less economic use of the group’s total energy. 

The aims of external interventions by increased pressure may bear on various 
points. They may be attempts to impose targets, to modify methods of work with- 
out consultation of the people concerned, to increase rewards or sanctions. Though 
they sometimes appear as threats, they may also take the form of persuasion, 
tactics, or emotional manipulation. 

External interventions can also result in decreased tension in the group or in 
the enterprise if their immediate aim is not to modify the group structure but only 
to facilitate spontaneous communication inside the group. 


6. Thus changes in tensions may appear spontaneously inside a group or an 
enterprise as the result of communication among the members of the group. For 
the tension of forces connected with group structure depends on each member’s 
perception of it, while perception itself depends on the frequency or on the nature 
of communication established among the members of the group. 

It may happen, for instance, that antagonism between heads of two different 
departments which tends to lower the level of cooperation is conditioned by mutual 
fears. These can be reduced by improved communication. For example, awareness 
of these fears due to the attitude of one or other of the protagonists and the free 
expression of them may lead to their elimination. This may result in an increase in 
the level of cooperation and a decrease in tension. The energy thus liberated can be 
transferred to other fields; for instance, greater attention may be brought to bear 
on the task or on the closer supervision of subordinates. In this way changes in the 
level of communication can bring about changes in systems of forces leading to a 
higher or lower degree of tension. These in their turn influence other forces within 
the group. 

It can therefore be said that the amount of energy available inside a group is 
constant as long as the environment remains unchanged. This energy can, however, 
be re-distributed into various combinations of forces leading to a higher or lower 
level of internal tension. The re-distribution depends on the nature of communica- 
tion within the group. 


7. In the case of groups or enterprises with a high level of internal tension two 
contradictory phenomena can be observed. 
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(a) On the one hand there is an urge to communicate on the part of the persons or 
groups representing the opposing forces; 

(b) on the other hand there arise mechanisms of suppression tending to preserve 
the integrity of the system. 


These two tendencies both grow in proportion to the degree of tension. 

Suppression of communication may, for instance, be due to the establishment 
of rigid channels of communication tending to consolidate the existence of separate 
sub-groups; or to the existence of an implicit or explicit rule that certain topics are 
taboo or that certain things cannot be expressed in connection with certain topics. 
In such cases it is as if the group reacted to states of high tension by a tendency to 
break up communication into a series of groups, closed systems inside which the 
tension is lower. 

Yet the urge to communicate persists. It may appear either through the breaking 
up of suppressive norms as in strikes, protests, incongruous or ‘unsuitable’ 
remarks; or in the emergence of parallel and semi-clandestine lines of communica- 
tion—-gossip, rumours, and so forth. 

This twofold observation is of primary importance for our purpose, which is 
to formulate a concept of the strategy of change capable of determining the psycho- 
sociological development of the enterprise in a positive way, for it leads to the 
following consequences. 


8. It is the very presence of opposing forces in the enterprise and its component 
sub-groups that creates conditions of communication leading to a reduction of 
tension. Jn other words, there is present inside social groups a self-regulating mechan- 
ism tending to the reduction of tension. 


9. This self-regulation process comes into conflict with internal obstacles when 
tension is too high. In order to become effective it has to be facilitated. This process 
consists in arranging for spontaneous communication inside the enterprise and its 
component groups to have the fullest play so that messages can reach without 
distortion the person or group for whom they are intended. There is also a negative 
condition to be observed: no pressure (increase of force) must be exerted whether 
in the form of directives, advice, persuasion, or moral support. 


In addition, many other positive conditions, which will be described below, 
must be observed. Help must be given with /ocalizing the spontaneous needs of 
communication, with collecting and conveying ‘suppressed’ messages and avoiding 
their being distorted, and with interpreting them. 

The two key concepts that emerge from this examination of the socio-psych- 
logical process of change in the enterprise and of the strategy of change are (a) the 
self-regulation mechanism, and (b) the facilitation of communication. 

There is a striking analogy between the concepts arrived at in connection with 
social treatment and the fundamental hypotheses of psychotherapists. The attempt 
to express them in a common terminology makes clear their affinity. 


(a) The notions of conflict or tension and that of the reduction of tensions are 
central to both sets of concepts. 

(b) The notions of suppression and distortion of communication correspond to 
those of censorship, repression, and displacement. 

(c) The avoidance of any pressure (expressed by Rogers as the ‘non-directive 
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hypothesis’ but also present in other therapeutic theories) is a fundamental 
characteristic of therapeutic action. 

(d) The same is true of the facilitation of spontaneous communication—intra- 
personal in one case, inter-personal in the other—as a principle of therapeutic 
techniques. It could be shown that, in the case of psychotherapy, Freudian 
interpretations, Rogers’s non-directive interviews, and in particular Moreno’s 
psychodrama, can be regarded as various means of facilitation of the individual’s 
communication with himself. On the other hand it will be seen that socio- 
therapeutic techniques represent various aspects of the facilitation of com- 
munication between groups and individuals. 


The profound similarity between the basic hypotheses of psychotherapy and 
sociotherapy becomes obvious as soon as the same terminology is applied to both. 
No doubt it corresponds to the essential characteristics of human change. A 
systematic comparison of the concepts and results in each of these fields can be 
extremely fruitful. 

Nevertheless, there is no evidence that the same resemblance can be found at 
the technical level. The conditions of facilitation in a social organization can be, 
and indeed are, different from those used in the case of an individual. To take an 
obvious example, the interview as a psychotherapeutic technique does not cor- 
respond to a sociotherapeutic research project, i.e. a series of sociotherapeutic 
interviews, but to an investigation combined with the communication of information 
to the people concerned. 

Mention must also be made of the following objection to psycho-sociological 
methods directed to the reduction of tensions frequently raised in industrial circles. 
It is often said that the presence of tensions is a necessity in any group if it is to 
attain a satisfactory degree of productivity and an objective perception of reality. 
This objection is due to certain misunderstandings with regard to tension reduction. 


(a) Reduction of tensions does not imply their suppression. On the contrary, as has 
just been shown, reduction of tensions implies the verbalization of conflicts. 

(b) One must distinguish between latent tensions and those which are obvious or 
apparent. An apparently weak state of tension is not necessarily one of reduced 
tension for it can be accompanied by strong latent tensions. 

(c) Reduction of tensions is a phenomenon that takes place over a certain length 
of time and follows a certain course. 

(d) Lastly, one must distinguish between tensions within the group and those 
occurring between the group and its social or material environment. 


The decrease of internal tensions, far from preventing the emergence of strong 
tensions between the group and its environment, would tend to increase them. 
These may vary from one member of the group to the other because of specific 
needs or actions. The emergence of internal tensions within a group is inevitable, 
whether as the result of different perceptions with regard to the pressure of the 
environment or through difficulties of communication inside the group. A state of 
tension that remained constant and weak is a pure abstraction. The important 
factor is the form of the group’s reaction to increased tension, whether it works 
towards an effective reduction of tension or, on the contrary, whether its function- 
ing is so permanently affected by the increase of tensions that it runs the risk of 
eventually being destroyed. Thus it can be seen that insistence on the functional 
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nature of group tensions is not incompatible with the theory that the reduction of 
tensions is necessary to the satisfactory functioning of a group. On the other hand, 
this theory is indeed incompatible with the deliberate keeping up of tensions (in 
the form of conflicting aims among the members of the group) as a means of 
increasing productivity. That this practice has been proved wrong by experience 
has been shown in all research into competition. 


THE UNFOLDING OF A PROCESS OF CHANGE 


The following remarks aim at giving a brief account of the unfolding of a 
process of change tending to the reduction of tensions inside a social group through 
the mechanism of self-regulation. They are the result of observations in enterprises 
in which the author’s role was to facilitate the process of self-regulation according 
to the hypotheses described above, as well as from his observation of training groups 
of a particular kind (not unlike ‘T’ groups) based on the facilitation of the process 
of self-regulation. They are presented in a purely descriptive manner. 

It seems possible on first analysis to distinguish the following three succes- 

sive phases in a process of social change, i.e. (i) recognition; (ii) diagnosis; and 
(iii) action. 
(i) Recognition consists in localizing and identifying social difficulties hitherto 
unperceived. At this stage they are only perceived in fragmentary fashion; they are 
not connected together. Sometimes they are placed in juxtaposition without any 
order, sometimes one of them is so emphasized that it obscures all the others. This 
kind of perception oscillates between juxtaposition and syncretism’ as happens in 
some stages of childhood. Another of its characteristics is that the difficulties are 
perceived in different ways by the different members of the social group and are 
not integrated into a common frame of reference. 

Recognition appears in the first reactions of a group when, through the mechan- 
ism of self-regulation and the reappearance of spontaneous communication within 
the group, messages hitherto ‘suppressed’ suddenly find expression. 

It is interesting to note that recognition is accompanied by an increase of overt 
tension in the group. This can be explained by the resumption of communication 
between sub-groups subject to tension that had remained isolated from one another. 
Thus the first stage of the process of tension reduction is seen as an increase in the 
apparent tensions. 

Both ‘carriers’ and ‘recipients’ of messages adopt many defence reactions no 
doubt caused by anxiety and feelings of guilt. They take the forms of (a) the 
expression of a large number of value judgements; (b) aggressive remarks directed 
against others as well as against themselves; (c) explanations of difficulties largely 
based on individual personality factors; (d) rationalizations tending to deny or to 
minimize problems or to present them as unavoidable. 

For all these reasons—perception through juxtaposition or syncretism, defence 
reactions—it is impossible to regard the material emerging at the recognition stage 
as truly explanatory, in spite of the fact that the remarks are often presented as an 
analysis of the causes of difficulties. In point of fact, the evidence they produce 
concerns symptoms rather than causes. 


8. These terms are used by Marjorie Warden to render pointillisme and globalisme in her 
translation of Piaget’s Judgment and Reasoning in the Child. 
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(ii) During the diagnosis stage the group tends to perceive the connecting links 
between various symptoms. It discovers the existence of a complex network of 
causes that affect the work of the group and its problems. It is a synthetic perception 
of a situation. 

For instance the members of the group observe the links between various aspects 
of the group structure such as divergence in methods of work and divergence in 
aims. Similarly, they discover the connection between the group structure, its 
communication, and the attitudes of its members. The difficulties faced by the 
enterprise are no longer exclusively attributed to the personality of its chairman, to 
the nature of its professional activity, or to the absence of an organizational 
charter. Each of these causes is placed in its own context. Judgements expressed 
by members of the group become more differentiated. Value judgements and 
defence reactions are less frequent and the different members’ perceptions of the 
same phenomena tend to become more homogeneous. Thus internal group tension 
is reduced. 

The various characteristics of the ‘diagnosis’ stage are no doubt due, first, to 
the increase of relevant information that becomes available regarding the life of the 
group; second, to the effect of the explicit discussion of grievances. Both these 
factors bring about a decrease of tension—catharsis—and an increase in the 
mobility of perception. 


(iii) The action stage follows on the preceding one. The network of causes dis- 
covered by the group constitutes a map of possible action capable of bringing 
about coordinated action of the group upon its environment. The members of the 
group become able once more to perceive the group as a means of influencing its 
environment instead of regarding it as an obstacle to external action. Naturally the 
first action will bear on the group itself and be intended to alter certain aspects of 
its structure and communication. In an enterprise certain functions may be given 
new objectives, improvements may be made in the organizational programme, and 
committees or liaison agencies may be established. Decisions may be taken as to 
new standards concerning the attitudes of the staffs of various departments towards 
one another. Not until such internal reforms are instituted can the group devote all 
its activities to the pursuit of an external task. 

In terms of dynamics, during the action stage tensions between the group and 
the environment take precedence over internal group tensions. 

As action develops, new tensions may appear inside the group until such time as 
self-regulating mechanisms set in motion a new process of tension reduction. 


The above detailed description of a process of change shows how closely the 
phenomena of modification of tensions within a psycho-social field are linked with 
those of the re-organization of group perception—cognitive re-organization— 
achieved by communication between the various parts of the field. The hetero- 
geneous nature of the field, i.e. the divergence between the perceptions of various 
individuals or groups, appears as an increase in internal tension. The latter tends 
to start communication between the heterogeneous parts resulting in greater 
homogeneity in the field. In the present case results show a lesser difference between 
the perceptions of individual members of the group. 

The above account calls for three further remarks. 


(a) The process described is clearly a collective process that implicates the whole of 
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the particular social group or enterprise. Change can take place inside such a group 
only when the whole of the group recognizes its problems, succeeds in diagnosing 
them, and is able to plan a corrective form of action. Under no other condition can 
the existing tensions be dealt with or reduced. 

This observation throws light upon the reasons why, as was stated earlier, any 
strategy of change is doomed to failure that is founded upon communication to the 
group of a diagnosis or of a plan of action not arrived at by the group itself. This 
kind of strategy is the result of the illusion that the process of change can be limited 
to certain elements of the group, e.g. management, trade-union officials, psycho- 
logical counsellors, planners, and yet affect the totality of the group. 

Naturally, certain members of the group may be ahead of the others in the 
development of the total group, either because they are in a better position to 
receive relevant information or are better equipped to deal with it. Nevertheless, 
this does not enable them to effect alone a change in the group capable of dis- 
pensing with its undergoing the process these members themselves have been 
through. For instance, it was found in enterprises that during the reporting sessions 
on some research project, each participating member had, as it were, to work 
through the research process in the light of his own experience before conclusions 
similar to those reported could be arrived at. Yet, in these cases, the research had 
concerned the very people present at the reporting session. 

On the other hand, the ‘advanced’ members of the group may help to accelerate 
the development of the group and to make it more thorough if they make use of 
their advanced position to facilitate the process of change in the other members of 
the group. This takes us back to the fundamental condition of permissiveness in the 
strategy of change, i.e. absence of pressure and facilitation of communication— 
now expressed as the facilitation of a process of cognitive re-organization. 


(b) The division into three distinct phases can only be approximate, for on the one 
hand we are dealing with a continuous process without definite boundaries—the 
fact that, as was first shown, some members of the group may be more advanced 
than others is evidence of it—on the other hand and in a deeper sense the three 
phases overlap, since various levels of analysis are used. It is an interesting fact 
that during the stages of recognition and diagnosis, communication and attitudes 
inside the group are already in motion in fact, although no decision has been taken 
by the group on the subject. It often happens that changes that appear at this stage 
curiously foreshadow decisions to be taken by the group at a later stage. 

Thus a Research Committee composed of members of two departments in an 
enterprise and specially appointed to investigate the relations between these two 
departments may eventually become one of the managing bodies in the enterprise. 
Reforms decided upon during the action stage often do no more than confer 
official sanction on procedure already accepted in fact. 


(c) The process of change may fail or be disturbed in various ways. 

If suppressed messages containing information necessary to the reform of the 
group are not carried, if anxiety is too high or defence mechanisms are too strong 
to be correctly detected, recognition may be incomplete, diagnosis superficial, 
partial, or completely lacking, and action may be undertaken that does not reduce 
tension or only does so partially. In such cases difficulties persist and the chances 
are that immediate progress will be stopped and a new process of change started. 

The specific role of agents of social change such as general managers, planners, 
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trade-union officials, and psycho-sociologists is to avoid these disturbances by 
facilitating the process of change. 

Thorough and extensive research on the different phases of processes of change 
and their disturbances would be of the greatest value. 


SOCIOTHERAPEUTIC TECHNIQUES CAPABLE 
OF FACILITATING CHANGE 


The following are the various techniques used by sociotherapists to facilitate the 
process of change. I shall attempt to describe them and to examine the ways in 
which they influence it. 


1. Surveys by means of Interviews or Questionnaires 


Surveys are a method of collecting and carrying messages generally suppressed 
inside a group. They may therefore be of greatest use at the beginning of a process 
of change when they serve to set the recognition phase in motion. 

Sociotherapeutic surveys must include all categories of persons concerned with 
the problem in question and not only some of them; e.g. workmen and manage- 
ment; headquarters and branch offices. Only in this way can two-way communica- 
tion be re-established, the defence reactions of all concerned be reduced, and a 
concrete diagnosis based on the interaction of individuals and groups be arrived at. 

Unfortunately the exact localization of surveys presents difficult problems in 
the case of large organizations. It is a question, for instance, whether in a large 
enterprise it is better to carry out a survey involving all grades of management, heads 
of departments, and personnel, or whether it is more advisable to carry out several 
smaller projects, each of which is analysed before the next one is started. In the 
latter the question arises as to the level at which the research should start. 

In the present circumstances it seems necessary to examine each case on its own 
merits in order to estimate approximately for each one, (a) the need to receive 
certain messages in order to bring about positive change; and (b) the intensity of 
the likely defence reactions to the reception of the message. 

Obviously the people who are to be interviewed are the best guides to the 
elucidation of these questions but more thoroughgoing research is needed on this 
point. 

A sociotherapeutic survey must be followed by a report (feedback) to the people 
concerned. The mode of presentation of this report is of very great importance and 
should be carefully studied.9 

The selection of data to be communicated in the course of the feedback process 
is equally important. The following points have to be considered: should individual 
anonymity be observed ? Should it apply to the carriers of messages and not to the 
recipients ? Or again, should anonymity be observed even further so that no specific 
groups are named? Is it advisable, as in Floyd Mann’s (13) techniques, to com- 
municate data at different times, moving from the general to the particular? 

The same observations are valid with regard to these questions as in the case of 
localization of research. 

Where the collection of messages is concerned Rogers’s non-directive interview 
method seems particularly suitable from the point of view of a sociotherapeutic 


9: See below, ‘The Organization of Communication’, p. 331. 
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survey, since it favours the spontaneous communication of messages. The giving 
of precise and extensive information about the aims and methods of the project 
to all groups directly or indirectly involved is an indispensable preliminary condi- 
tion of its final success, for it reduces the anxiety attached to the communication of 
suppressed messages. Such information should preferably be given by those groups 
within the enterprise which are directly responsible for starting the project. Their 
approval of it gives sanction for the removal of certain barriers to communication. 
The role of the psycho-sociologists involved should be secondary in this respect. 
The information given should indicate at the outset what the mode of the report is 
to be, especially as regards anonymity. 


2. Research into Communication and the Structures of the Enterprise 


This kind of research differs from the survey in so far as it is directed not only 
to the discovery of symptoms but to the formulation of a coherent psycho- 
sociological diagnosis. 

In order to achieve these aims it is indispensable: (a) that concepts and the test- 
ing of hypotheses should be elaborated with a high degree of precision; and (b) that 
methods of measurement and control should be used. In this case descriptive 
statistics are no longer sufficient, there must be planned research into the correla- 
tion of variables. 

Such research can be useful at a more advanced stage of the psycho-sociological 
process of change in cases where the formulation of a sufficiently precise diagnosis 
proves difficult and must be verified. 

The possible fields for, and the methods and techniques used in, projects are as 
numerous as those of psycho-sociological research itself and it would be impossible 
to describe them fully in this paper. 

The following are a few examples of projects carried out by the writer in the 
course of his sociotherapeutic work. 


(a) Research into the differences of goal-perception inside interdependent work 
groups. This was carried out by means of specific questionnaires. 

(b) Systematic study of obstacles to communication in a work circuit involving 
various operations leading to a single decision such as capital investment or the 
introduction of a new article into the stock of a shop. 

(c) Study of communication networks and of obstacles to communication inside 
a group by means of a questionnaire. 

(d) Study of sociometric choices within a group. 


It should be noted that both pure sociotherapeutic research and surveys have 
a double characteristic. On the one hand they have a heuristic aspect directed 
towards pure research and the objective treatment of information; on the other a 
dynamic aspect bound up with their facilitation function. This dynamic aspect must 
never be overlooked by the sociotherapist, for all kinds of concrete decisions con- 
cerning the survey or the research will be affected by it. In the case of surveys it is 
connected with localization, with interviewing techniques, with the need for 
anonymity, the style of the report, and the form of preliminary information. In 
the case of research similar considerations will arise with regard to choice of topic, 
the groups involved, suitable timing, and preliminary description of the goals. 

All these considerations may interfere with the purely disinterested quest for 
greater knowledge. The rule in case of conflict should be for the sociotherapist to 
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give priority to dynamic criteria since these are the real goal of his work. This must 
be done, even at the risk of eventually having to reduce the depth and extent of his 
research without, however, his failing to maintain an objective position towards 
information. 


3. The Organization of Communication 


This is another important weapon in the sociotherapeutic armoury. The 
verbalization of symptoms and diagnoses can be efficacious in promoting change 
only as long as they are circulated within the enterprise and its component groups. 
Messages must reach the recipients under conditions favourable to the development 
of the stages of recognition, diagnosis, and action. 

In practice, in the course of such a project these problems are raised by the 
organization of sessions in the course of which the results of the project or of a 
piece of research are to be discussed and decisions taken. 

Several questions are raised by the constitution of these work groups. Are they 
to be mixed so as to bring together several hierarchical groups or departments or 
should they be homogeneous? Should they be based on the formal organization of 
the enterprise or be independent of it? Should there be separate sessions for sub- 
groups? How long should the sessions last? What methods of work should be 
used ? What should be the roles of the various members ? 

The sociotherapist may be in a position to help to answer these various questions 
by giving guidance to the people concerned in the analysis of the situation and in the 
consideration of the needs for communication and of obstacles to communication. 
He can eventually suggest specific communication techniques and provide the 
work groups with suitable methods of promoting a psycho-sociological examination 
of the enterprise. 

On all these he must proceed with great care and avoid giving advice except on 
minor details. For the organization of communication itself even in groups as- 
sembled to discuss a project constitutes a form of pressure on the dynamics of the 
enterprise. 

Because of this it has often been found useful, in the course of sociotherapeutic 
projects, to suggest the setting up of a study committee to include all the heads of 
departments concerned with the problem to be studied as well as the psycho- 
sociologist in charge of the project. Such a committee, if it is formally set up, 
makes it possible to define the responsibility of the psychologists vis-a-vis the total 
number of groups or persons involved and to avoid their being assimilated to one 
group or another. It provides an opportunity of dealing with certain problems of 
communication inside the management group. Lastly it may eventually fore- 
shadow to a larger or smaller extent a model of collective management for the 
enterprise. 

Another useful institution is the setting up of a mixed working team including 
the consultant psycho-sociologists and those members of the enterprise who could 
be regarded as technicians of social change such as planners, personnel managers, 
and psychologists. In the course of a project the latter gradually become the prin- 
cipal agents of social change as they learn with the help of the psychologists to 
apply psycho-sociological techniques for the facilitation of change. These may 
include the organization of communication, clinical interpretation, and even surveys 
and pure research. Moreover, they can thus be helped to examine their own needs 
as personnel managers, planners, and so on, 
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4. The Clinical Approach through Work Groups 


Another important aspect of the sociotherapist’s role consists in the immediate 
analysis of the difficulties encountered by a group in the course of its sessions. 

The sociotherapist participates as an observer whose only function is to help the 
group to recognize problems and to diagnose or overcome obstacles that may 
obstruct its work. 

The clinical approach presents in a concentrated form all the factors of facilita- 
tion of change: 

(a) The collecting and conveying of forgotten messages in the form of significant 
phrases, gestures, or facial expression to which the leader draws the group’s 
attention. 

(b) Interpretation consists in the de-coding of messages, i.e. making explicit the 
attitudes and goals implicitly contained in messages in order to improve their com- 
munication and thereby the chances of bringing greater homogeneity into the field 
of perception. Interpretation may be direct, a true translation of the same kind as 
Moreno’s ‘double’; or it may be given as an objective hypothesis of the same type 
as psycho-analytical interpretations. 

(c) Diagnosis, which consists in bringing together symptoms connected with the 
structure, the communication, or the attitudes of the group into a systematic 
explanation given to the group. 

(d) Lastly, the organization of communication in various ways: through periods 
of analysis following on periods of work, the appointment of selected members to 
the role of observers, even through questions put to the group or to individuals by 
the sociotherapist. 

The role of the sociotherapist in this case is identical with that of the leader of 
a ‘T’ group though the context is entirely different, since the group is a ‘real’ one 
whose aim is not the training of members. The development of the group may there- 
fore be entirely different from that of a ‘T’ group, and the psychologist’s work, 
though constantly based on the same criteria, may present a completely different 
picture. It could, for instance, be deeper and more active than in a ‘T’ group if the 
group seeks to solve old internal conflicts at a deep level. On the other hand, and 
this is the more usual case, it will be more unobtrusive and superficial if the group 
thinks it wiser to work at a fairly superficial level, having regard to the need to 
arrive at an agreement within a certain time, to continue living together outside 
group sessions, and to face certain unchanged external pressures. 

The clinical approach may be used alone if there is no need to collect or trans- 
mit information from outside the group, for example in the case of a single small 
group or of a group whose main aim is to elucidate its own problems. Unfortunately, 
in such cases there is no means of comparing, at the present state of our knowledge, 
the effects of the exclusive use of the clinical approach with those of an inquiry 
eventually followed by clinical sessions. 

Where there is need for an inquiry, for research, or for discussion by groups on 
the results of research, clinical interpretation may be used in addition to these 
various techniques, either before the project or at the reporting stage. For such 
groups may find it difficult to become conscious of the results of the project or 
research or to make a diagnosis and decisions—in spite of all the relevant informa- 
tion contained in the report. 

The advantage of the clinical approach is that it concerns the group in its here- 
and-now situation and that it takes place at the exact moment when the group is in 
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a state of internal mobility. For those reasons it is a powerful instrument for the 
facilitation of change inside the group itself. It can make for a deeper level of 
assimilation by the group of a piece of research. 


5. Training and In-training for Group Leaders 


Specific training and in-training groups can be formed outside or inside the 
enterprise for the purpose of bringing about changes in attitudes and of acquiring 
techniques and knowledge connected with psycho-sociological functioning. This 
paper, however, is not concerned with such methods (1, 3, 5, 15, 16). All that needs 
to be pointed out here is that sociotherapists have to solve the strategic problem of 
the need of training sessions for certain individuals within the framework of a 
sociotherapeutic process inside the enterprise. 

It might be said empirically that such training sessions could be advocated for 
the period immediately preceding a sociotherapeutic project consisting of the people 
likely to have to make decisions about its inception. They would thus have more 
concrete and deeper information about the problem. Similarly, at a more advanced 
stage of the project, training groups would be useful for those responsible for action 
provided that they clearly perceived and accepted its purpose. On the other hand 
it would seem inadvisable to use training groups in the intermediate period, for they 


might be perceived as exercising pressure upon the people concerned and their 
colleagues. 


6. Sociotherapeutic Techniques 

It follows from all this that sociotherapists dispose of various techniques. They 
can often resort to several of them either simultaneously or in succession. A socio- 
therapeutic project may sometimes be conducted by a team of sociotherapists in 


identical or differentiated roles. 

The permanent background of these diverse techniques is the constant search 
for procedures needed to facilitate self-regulation in the enterprise and in the groups 
of which it consists. 

The variety of possible roles for the sociotherapist is responsible in certain cases 
for the most difficult situations he has to face, since he must decide on the spot at 
what level—management, group, individual—and by what method he should 
intervene. 

There is a need for much experience and for set experiments and research on 
these problems as well as on many others connected with sociotherapy. 
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Projection, Negation, and the Self Concept' 


VICTOR H. VROOM 





THE tendency for a person to attribute his needs, attitudes, and opinions to another 
person is a widely recognized phenomenon, sometimes called projection (2, 4), 
or attribution (10). Much less attention has been devoted to the opposite tendency— 
to negate one’s own characteristics in others. For the balance of this paper the 
terms projection? and negation will be used to designate these two opposed processes. 

The present study is based on the general assumption that the tendency to 
project or negate one’s attitudes and feelings in others depends on various aspects 
of the relationship between self and other and on the kinds of attitude and feeling 
involved. 

This point of view is supported by the results of a number of studies (5, 6, 7, 8, 
14, 17) showing a positive association between an individual’s positive or negative 
attitude toward another and his perception of the other as like or unlike him- 
self. Some research has also been done on the degree to which different char- 
acteristics are projected onto liked others and negated in disliked others. Lundy’s 
work (11, 12) indicates that acceptable traits (attributed both to the perceived 
self and to the real self) are projected onto those one likes more frequently than are 
unacceptable traits (attributed to the perceived self but not to the ideal self). 
Similarly, unacceptable traits are projected onto disliked others more frequently 
than are acceptable traits. Smith (15) has found similar differences between the 
extent to which high and low valence characteristics are attributed to others; and 
Newcomb (13) predicts that the strain toward symmetry depends on the relevance 
of the characteristic to the role relationship between the two persons. 

The following hypotheses will be tested in this study: 


Hypothesis 1. The more A likes B, the greater the tendency for A to project his 
attitudes and feelings onto B; and conversely, the more A dislikes B, the greater 
the tendency for A to negate his attitudes and opinions in B. 


Hypothesis 2. The more central a characteristic is to A’s self concept, the greater his 


tendency to project it onto persons whom he likes and to negate it in persons he 
dislikes. 


These hypotheses will be tested in a situation in which A and B are supervisors 
and subordinates in a large-scale bureaucratic organization. This investigation will 
also examine the relationship of projection and negation to accuracy of social 
perception. 


1. The writer is indebted to Drs Theodore Newcomb and Donald Pelz for their helpful com- 
ments and to Mrs Ellen Landau for her assistance with many of the statistical tabulations and 
analyses. 

2. Psychoanalytic theorists use the term ‘projection’ to refer to the attribution of one’s own 
unconscious impulses to others. Here it will be used in a broader sense to include conscious 
characteristics such as attitudes, opinions, and beliefs. 
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METHOD 


Each of 176 supervisors in a large electronics plant was asked to pick from a 
list of persons reporting to him the one whose last name began with the letter G, 
or the letter closest to it, and the one whose last name began with the letter T, or 
the letter closest to it. Using a modification of the Q-sort technique (16) adapted 
for use with questionnaires, supervisors were asked to sort statements on the 
basis of the degree to which these statements correctly described (i) themselves and 
(ii) each of the two subordinates. Each set contained five statements, which the 
respondent sorted into three categories according to a pre-assigned distribution. 
The seven sets used are described below. 


Subordinate’s job duties (i).3 Items concerned activities that might be required in 
the subordinate’s job; e.g. thinking up new products or procedures, following 
instructions precisely, etc. 


Subordinate’s job duties (ii). A second set of statements similar in content to (i). 


Job difficulties (i). Items concerned difficulties which the respondent might en- 
counter while carrying out his job; e.g. lack of enough supplies or materials, lack 
of enough trained people. 


Job difficulties (ii). A second set of statements similar to job difficulties (i). 


Job-related motivations. Items concerned reasons the respondent might have for 
wanting to do well in his job; e.g. to advance to a higher position, to receive 
recognition and appreciation from supervisors, etc. 


Off-the-job motivations. Items concerned the respondent’s interest off the job; e.g. 
community-service activities, participating in sports, etc. 


Off-the-job frustrations. Items concerned respondent’s worries or fears off the job; 
e.g. health, how I get along with my friends, etc. 


Each of the 352 subordinates, whose attitudes were estimated by their super- 
visors, sorted the same set of statements for themselves. Thus it was possible to 
get the following measures. 


Perceived similarity by the supervisor to each of his subordinates—obtained by 
comparing the supervisor’s statements about himself with his predictions about 
each subordinate. 


Real similarity of supervisor to subordinate—obtained by comparing the super- 
visor’s statements about himself with each subordinate’s statements about himself. 


Accuracy of perception of subordinate by the supervisor—obtained by comparing 
the supervisor’s predictions about each subordinate with the subordinate’s actual 
statements about himself. 


Separate scores on perceived similarity, real similarity, and accuracy were 
obtained for each of the 352 supervisor-subordinate pairs on each of the seven 


3. The respondent was asked to sort the statements of duties in terms of (i) what he felt was 
required in the subordinate’s job and (ii) what he thought the subordinate felt was required. 
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traits by computing the Pearson product-moment correlation coefficient between 
two sorts of the same statements. The method in computing correlations has been 
described by Cohen (3). 

The degree to which each of the seven content areas was central to the self 
concept was determined by means of ratings. Two psychologists* not connected 
with the project rated the measures on a ten-point scale in terms of the degree to 
which they provided information about the self concept of a typical industrial 
supervisor. The two sets of ratings agreed very highly (rho = -99) and both showed 
considerable differences in centrality among the various content areas. The mean 
centrality score for each of the five areas is as follows: job-related motivations, 8; 
off-the-job frustrations, 5-5; off-the-job motivations, 5; job difficulties (i) and (ii), 
2; subordinate’s job duties (i) and (ii), 1. For purposes of analysis, centrality will 
be regarded as a three-point scale; job-related motivations will be treated as a high- 
centrality trait; off-the-job motivations and off-the-job frustrations as moderate- 
centrality traits; and job difficulties and subordinate’s job duties as low-centrality 
traits. 

Measures were also obtained of each supervisor’s attitude toward each of the two 
subordinates who had been selected. Supervisors were asked to rate each subord- 
inate on a five-point scalein terms of the degree to which he felt he was performing 
well on his job. While the desirability of a conceptual distinction between attitude 
and evaluation of role performance is recognized, the task of separating them 
empirically in the supervisor-subordinate relationship was felt to be exceedingly 
difficult, if not impossible. Consequently a supervisor’s evaluation of the job 
performance of a particular subordinate will be used as a measure of his attitude 
toward that subordinate. 


RESULTS 


Hypothesis | states that persons will tend to project their attitudes and feelings 
onto persons they like and to negate them in persons they dislike. This hypothesis 
was tested by intercorrelating supervisors’ attitudes toward subordinates with 
the amount of similarity that they perceived with the same subordinates.® Since 
real similarity might be expected to affect both attitude and perceived similarity, 
it was held constant through the use of partial correlation. 

Hypothesis 2 states that properties which are included in a person’s self concept 
will tend to be projected onto liked others and negated in disliked others to a 
greater extent than properties not included in the self concept. This hypothesis was 
tested by comparing the correlation between attitude and perceived similarity (with 
real similarity held constant) for characteristics rated high, moderate, and low in 
centrality to the self. 


4. The writer is grateful to Dr J. R. P. French and Mr Charles Seashore who did the ratings. 

5. One supervisor did not rate one of his subordinates, thus limiting our number of supervisor- 
subordinate pairs to 351. 

6. It should be noted that the measures of real similarity, perceived similarity, and accuracy are 
not independent. If two of these are perfect (r=-+ 1-00), the third is automatically perfect. For 
this reason, a positive relationship between perceived similarity and attitude might also be due to 
the fact that supervisors know best and agree most with subordinates toward whom they have the 
most positive attitude. This possibility was rejected after examination of the data showed no 
consistent relationships between either real similarity or accuracy and attitude. 

: 
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Table I shows the data relevant to both of these hypotheses. As predicted in 
Hypothesis 1, perceived similarity was found to be significantly’ related to attitude, 
with real similarity held constant. Persons perceived others toward whom they 
had a positive attitude to be more similar to themselves than those toward whom 
they had a negative attitude. 

The effects of attitudes on perceived similarity were found to vary with the 
centrality of the trait, as predicted in Hypothesis 2. Though all correlations were 
significantly positive, the relationship between perceived similarity on high-central- 
ity characteristics and attitude was significant at the -001 level and the relation- 
ships for moderate- and low-centrality characteristics were significant at the -01 
and -05 levels respectively. The difference between relationships for high and low 
centrality is significant at the -05 level. 


TABLE 1 PARTIAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PERCEIVED 
SIMILARITY AND ATTITUDE WITH REAL 
SIMILARITY HELD CONSTANT (N=351) 


Total 

High Centrality 
Job-related motivations 

Moderate Centrality 
Off-the-job motivations -09* 
Off-the-job frustrations ‘1° 

Low Centrality 
Job difficulties (i) 02 
Job difficulties (ii) 04 
Subordinate’s job duties (i) ‘05 
Subordinate’s job duties (ii) -10* 


* Significant at the -05 level of confidence. 
** Significant at the -01 level of confidence. 
*** Significant at the -00) level of confidence. 

The findings just presented show the degree to which the perceived similarity 
of a person varies with the perceiver’s attitude toward that person, with real simi- 
larity held constant. They do not indicate whether real similarity was over- or 
under-estimated under various conditions. 

Table 2 shows the effects of attitude on projection of high-, moderate-, and low- 
centrality traits in such a way as to permit the comparison of the magnitude of 
real and perceived similarity. A positive value indicates that perceived similarity 
is exaggerated, i.e. in general, the supervisor's own opinions correlate more 
positively with his perceptions of his subordinates than they do with his subordi- 
nates’ actual opinions. A negative score, on the other hand, reflects an underesti- 
mation of the amount of real similarity, i.e. the supervisor's own opinions correlate 
less positively with his perceptions of his subordinates than they do with these 
subordinates’ actual opinions. 

On highly central traits supervisors perceive subordinates toward whom they 
have favourable attitudes to be more similar than they actually are. As the super- 


7. Inasmuch as the direction of results has been specified i in our hypotheses, one-tailed tests of 
significance have been performed. In cases in which the findings are in a direction opposite to that 
predicted, a more exploratory approach was adopted and the significance of the relationship 
tested using two-tailed tests. 
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visor’s attitude toward the subordinate becomes less positive, the overestimation 
of similarity declines, and subordinates toward whom the supervisor has a relatively 
unfavourable attitude are seen to be less similar than they actually are. 


TABLE 2 RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SUPERVISOR’S ATTITUDE TOWARD SUBORDINATES 
AND THE AMOUNT OF HIS OVER- VS. UNDER-ESTIMATION OF 
SIMILARITY WITH THESE SUBORDINATES 


Attitude toward subordinates 
Very Moderately t(Very 

Perceived similarity Positive Positive Neutral Negative Positive 
minus real similarityon (N=138) (N=115) (N=58) (N=40) vs. Negative) 


High-centrality traits ‘17 19 09 —12 252 (P<-01) 


Moderate-centrality traits 05 ‘01 ‘02 —12 1:77 (P<-05) 


Low-centrality traits ‘27 ‘27 ‘24 30 ns* 


Note. Figures represent the mean difference between the correlation coefficients representing perceived similarity 
and rea! similarity. 
a. ns= not significant at the -05 level. 


Examination of the findings for moderate-centrality traits shows similar, but 
less striking, results. Generally speaking, subordinates who are liked by their 
supervisors are perceived to be more similar than they actually are, and subor- 
dinates who are disliked are seen as less similar than they actually are. 

Low-centrality traits show a very different tendency. The similarity of subor- 
dinates on these characteristics is consistently overestimated and there is no 
evidence that the amount of overestimation varies with attitude. The fact that 
supervisors overestimate the similarity of subordinates toward whom they have 
positive attitudes to a greater extent on low-centrality than on moderate- or high- 
centrality traits was not predicted and requires further explanation. Although job 
duties and difficulties are relatively peripheral to the supervisor’s self concept, they 
are probably quite highly relevant to the role relationship between supervisor and 
subordinate. It is possible that subordinates are motivated to convey the impression 
of similarity or agreement in these areas to their superiors. Consequently the con- 
sistent overestimation of similarity by supervisors may reflect selectivity and dis- 
tortion in the picture that subordinates present of their opinions rather than pro- 
jection on the part of the supervisor. 

A second purpose of the present study was to examine the relationship between 
projection, negation, and accuracy of social perception. Under conditions that 
predispose a person to project his own characteristics onto others, one would 
expect a positive relationship between the amount of real similarity between them 
and the accuracy with which they perceive one another. Similarly, conditions 
predisposing a person to negate his own characteristics in others should generate 
a negative relationship between real similarity and accuracy. Thus, the relationship 
between real similarity and accuracy might be expected to reflect the phenomena of 
projection and negation. 

If persons tend to project their own qualities onto persons toward whom they 
have favourable attitudes (Hypothesis 1), one would predict a positive correlation 
between real similarity and accuracy when the attitude of the perceiver toward the 
perceived is favorable. If persons tend to negate their own qualities in persons they 
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dislike, one would predict a negative correlation between real similarity and 
accuracy when the attitude of the perceiver toward the perceived is unfavorable. 

In a similar manner we may test the hypothesis that attitudes play a greater part 
in the projection or negation of characteristics that are central to the self concept 
than of more peripheral qualities (Hypothesis 2). We would expect the greatest 
projection (and the most positive relationship between real similarity and accuracy) 
to occur where attitudes are most positive and the traits highly central. The most 
negation (and the most negative relationship between real similarity and accuracy) 
would be expected to occur where traits are highly central and attitudes most 
negative. 

Table 3 shows the correlation between real similarity and accuracy on each of 
the seven traits for persons with different attitudes toward one another. As pre- 
dicted the correlations between real similarity and accuracy generally become less 
positive as attitudes become less favorable. Though the variation in correlations 
with attitude applies to all traits, the differences are most significant for those of 
high centrality. In only two of the seven traits were negative relationships found, 
and neither of these is significant. 


TABLE 3 CORRELATIONS BETWEEN REAL SIMILARITY AND ACCURACY FOR VARIOUS 
DEGREES OF ATTITUDE TOWARD SUBORDINATE 


Attitude toward subordinate 
a. t(Very (Positive t(Very 
Real Similarity Very b. c. d. Positive VS. Positive 
Positive Positive Neutral Negative vs. Negative) VS. 
(N= 138) (N=115)(N=58) (N=40) Negative) Neutral) 
a vs. d b vs. d a vs. 


High centrality 
Job-related 
motivations . . . ° 3-3g%** 


Moderate centrality 
Off-the-job 
motivations 06 
Off-the-job 
frustrations 24%¢ =e . . ns 


Low centrality 
Job difficulties (i) ore" gore = ¢ ns ns 
Job difficulties (ii) sree 4 ‘21 . ns 2-35** 
Subordinate’s job 

duties (i) 69%** Q7eee 22 ns 211° 
Subordinate’s job 

duties (ii) G2°°* ; “Jess -§5%* ‘ ns 2-00** 


Note. In view of the lack of specificity in our hypotheses about when correlations will change from positive to negative, 
two-tailed tests of significance have been performed on all the correlations shown in this table. One-tailed tests have 
been carried out on differences between correlations in the predicted direction. 


* Significant at the -05 level of confidence. 
** Significant at the 01 level of confidence. 
*** Significant at the -001 level of confidence. 

ns Not significant at the -05 level. 
a Opposite to prediction—two-tailed test. 


Contrary to our prediction the most positive correlations between real similarity 
and accuracy are for low- rather than high-centrality traits. This finding reflects 
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the consistent overestimation of similarity of low-centrality traits discussed in 
connection with Table 2 and does not necessarily indicate the existence of projection 
on these characteristics. 

Table 3 does not provide information concerning the absolute level of accuracy 
under various conditions of attitude and similarity. Further evidence concerning 
the relationship of projection and negation to accuracy of social perception was 
obtained by dividing the sample of 351 supervisor-subordinate pairs into three 
groups on the basis of scores on real similarity on the high-centrality characteristics. 
Within each of these groups the relationship between the supervisor’s attitude 
toward the subordinate and his accuracy in perceiving that subordinate was 
determined. The results of this analysis are shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 _ EFFECTS OF REAL SIMILARITY AND ATTITUDE ON ACCURACY IN PERCEIVING 
HIGH CENTRALITY TRAITS (N= 351) 


Attitude toward subordinate 
a. b. 
Very Moderately c. d. 
Real Similarity f Positive Positive Neutral Negative 


1. High 43 46 29 20 
2. Moderate 22 24 09 31 
3. Low —-02 10 06 -40 
bvs.d avs.d 
2:49** 2:16* 


i> 3:55 


Note. The accuracy scores shown in this table represent mean correlation coefficients between supervisor’s perceptions 
of subordinates and subordinates’ perceptions of themselves. 


* Significant at the -05 level of confidence. 
** Significant at the -O1 level of confidence. 


When the supervisor and subordinate are similar with respect to highly central 
characteristics, and the supervisor has a positive attitude toward the subordinate, 
he tends to perceive these traits accurately in the subordinate. Similarly, when they 
are not alike and the supervisor’s attitude is negative, accuracy tends to be high. 
When real similarity is high and attitude negative, or when real similarity is low 
and attitude positive, relatively inaccurate perceptions occur. 

A person perceives characteristics which are part of his self concept accurately 
in people toward whom he has a positive attitude and with whom he shares these 
characteristics. He also perceives central characteristics accurately in persons 
toward whom he has a negative attitude and with whom he does not share these 
characteristics. 


DISCUSSION 


One of the principal differences between the perception of social and physical 
objects pertains to the degree of similarity between perceiver and perceived. The 
similarity of social objects, however, is both overestimated and underestimated in 
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social perception. We have used the term projection to refer to the tendency for a 
person to attribute his own feelings to others and negation to refer to the tendency 
to deny one’s own feelings in others. An attempt has been made in this study to 
specify the conditions under which these tendencies are manifest. 

The results of the present study support the conclusion that people tend to 
attribute characteristics which are part of their self concept to persons they like 
and to deny these characteristics in persons they do not like. These phenomena of 
projection and negation were found to have considerable implications for the study 
of accuracy of social perception. A person perceives others with objectively similar 
self concepts accurately if he has a positive attitude toward them. On the other 
hand, he perceives others with objectively dissimilar self concepts much more 
accurately if he has a negative rather than a positive attitude toward them. 

Previous research (4, 18) has shown a positive relationship between the degree 
of similarity of persons and the accuracy with which they perceive each other. 
This relationship has been interpreted by some (4, 9) as due to projection, where- 
as others (1, 18) have interpreted it as representing the fact that people cannot 
predict effectively what they have not phenomenally experienced. 

The present findings indicate that accuracy is positively related to similarity 
when the perceiver is motivated to project his attitudes and opinions onto others. 
The accuracy with which a person perceived properties of his self concept in others 
was found to increase with greater similarity only when the perceiver had a high 
or moderate liking for the perceived. On these same characteristics there was a 
tendency for similarity to be negatively related to the accuracy of perception of 
others toward whom the perceiver held negative attitudes. 

These results are contrary to the hypothesis that similarity to another person 
gives one greater insight into his feelings. The typically positive correlation between 
similarity and accuracy appears to reflect the operation of motivational rather than 
cognitive factors. 

One of the earliest findings in the field of social perception has frequently been 
termed the ‘halo effect’. This term refers to the tendency to ascribe favorable 
characteristics to persons one likes and unfavorable characteristics to persons one 
dislikes. Since persons also tend to ascribe favorable characteristics to themselves, 
it is possible that the tendencies to ascribe own characteristics and to ascribe favor- 
able characteristics to liked people reflect one and the same phenomenon. It remains 
to be seen, however, which is the more general statement of the process. Lundy’s 
finding (11, 12) that acceptable self-properties are attributed to liked others more 
than unacceptable self-properties, represents a starting-point for work on this 
problem. Further research needs to be done in which the favorability and centrality 


to the self concept of properties are varied simultaneously and their effects on 
interpersonal perception observed. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of the study was to determine the conditions under which a person 
attributes his own attitudes and opinions to others. Data were collected from 352 
supervisor-subordinate pairs working in an electronics manufacturing company. 
The findings support the following conclusions: 


1. An individual tends to project his own attitudes and opinions to persons 
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toward whom he has a positive attitude and to negate the same characteristics 
in persons toward whom he has a negative attitude. 

. The more central a particular characteristic is to a person’s self concept, 
the greater the tendency to project it to persons whom he likes and to negate 
it in persons whom he dislikes. 

. An individual accurately perceives characteristics that are part of his self 
concept in (a) others toward whom he has a positive attitude and who are 
similar in these characteristics and (b) others toward whom he has a negative 
attitude and who are dissimilar in these characteristics. 

. An individual does not accurately perceive characteristics that are part of 
his self concept in (a) others toward whom he has a negative attitude and 
who are similar in these characteristics and (b) others toward whom he has 
a positive attitude and who are dissimilar in these characteristics. 
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The Pattern of Early Socialization 


in the Collective Settlements in Israel 
RIVKAH BAR-YOSEPH 





THIS paper! is an attempt to compare the framework of socialization of the 
young child in the communal settlements in Israel with the social pattern that 
frames the life of the adults. In the kibbutz there is no direct continuity between 
the child’s rights and duties and the adult roles. The kibbutz child, unlike the off- 
spring of peasant families, does not live in the adult world. His roles are not sim- 
plified adult roles; he is taught the adult activities but is not expected to learn 
them through practice alone. The child has a clearly defined ‘child role’ differen- 
tiated from any adult role. This would place the kibbutz in the category of societies 
lacking continuity between the generations. But the adult society of the kibbutz 
and the process of socialization are basically similar. It is the similarity of patterns 
that produces a continuity of values and orientations rather than the continuity 
of roles and activities. The young child learns the outlines of the common pattern, 
which at later stages is filled with more complex and differentiated contents, but 
does not essentially change. 


I. THE ADULT SOCIETY 


The kibbutz is an equalitarian community organized on the bases of collective 
ownership, centralized division of labour, and communal consumption. A single 
community may have from 40 or 50 members up to one thousand or more. The 
community is the production and the consumption unit and it is very much like 
a huge household. Agriculture, animal husbandry, and industry are typical kibbutz 
enterprises. The community, or several communities, are the owners, and both 
labour and management are supplied by the members of the community. There 
is an eight-hour working day and one day of rest (as far as possible the Sabbath) 
during the week. Most of the domestic services are run by women and production 
is mainly the job of the male members. The ideal principle is nevertheless one of 
equal work for the sexes. 

Consumer goods and services are provided by the community to each member. 
The main meals are taken in the communal dining-room and communal stores 
supply and cater for other consumer needs of the members. 

Children live in special children’s houses and are educated by professionally 
trained educators. Parents and children are together whenever the parents have 
leisure. Each married couple has its own living-quarters. 

The kibbutz is not leisure-oriented and is to an even lesser extent entertainment- 
oriented. Entertainment ranks low among leisure-time activities, which are mostly 


1. Acknowledgement is gratefully made to Professor S. N. Eisenstadt, Head of the Department 
of Sociology of the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, for his suggestions and criticism. 
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social. Only in the last decade has commercial entertainment been included on the 
list of consumer goods supplied by the kibbutz. 

Social activities include participation in committees, work-group discussions, 
cultural-interest groups, and other organized community activities. There is also 
much informal interchange: talks on the village green or in the dining-room; visits 
to neighbours for a cup of coffee; anniversary parties; and just ‘meeting people’. 
Holidays and festivals are important events in the life of the community and many 
communities developed their own tradition of festivities. 

The highest authority in the kibbutz is the general assembly of all the adult 
members of the community. This body usually sits once a week. Its task is to accept 
new members, to elect the management to authorize the annual budget, and to 
discuss problems raised by the members. The functioning of the general assembly is 
aided by committees dealing with specific problems (finance, organization, labour, 
education, health, etc.). 

A staff of elected managers is responsible for the executive functions. Elections 
are held once a year. Managerial roles are defined as temporal ‘offices’ and not as 
occupations. Rotation of their incumbents is seen as desirable, and the importance 
of ‘going back to physical work’ is strongly emphasized. Managers do not receive 
any special material privileges. Only a few of the managerial roles provide full-time 
occupation for their bearers. In most cases the managers divide their time between 
office and physical work. 

The average member of the kibbutz was raised in an urban middle-class Jewish 
family (in the majority of cases somewhere in Europe, but now Israel itself and 
some of the American countries have contributed their share as well). 


The Duties of a Haver (Kibbutz Member) 


1. ‘To work according to his ability’, which means less emphasis on the rate 
of production than on the quality of the work and responsibility. Readiness to do 
any kind of job, as needed, is taken for granted. 

In the early days of the kibbutz movement specialization was frowned upon. 
Today the ideal is that everyone should learn a skill, but as well as exercising his 
special skill a kibbutz member should be ready to accept any other job that has 
to be done. 

2. Participation in the internal politics of the kibbutz; to be present at the 
weekly general assembly; to elect and approve the election of committee members 
and other managerial officers. 

3. To show an interest in the problems of the kibbutz—whether connected with 
production, personal affairs, or education. 

4. Conformity to the consumption standards and the ‘ways of allocation’ 
accepted in the community. 

5. To maintain friendly relations with fellow members. 

6. To accept the decisions of the general assembly. 


These duties are not formally defined. Their relative importance varies from 
community to community. There are no formal sanctions whatsoever if a member 
neglects his duties. The only existing sanction is expulsion. This means that the 
member has to leave the kibbutz, since the territory of the community is under its 
jurisdiction and, as a rule, only members or prospective members live within its 
boundaries. Expulsion is obviously an extreme measure and it is resorted to only 
in very special cases. If a member has a family the problem becomes very difficult, 
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because membership of the community is individual and collective responsibility 
of the family unit is contrary to the basic values of the kibbutz. 

One deviant act that brings with it immediate expulsion is stealing from another 
member or from collective property. There is a very fine differentiation between 
‘taking’ and ‘stealing’. For example, the occasional pilfering of small quantities 
of food is a deviant act but it is not defined as stealing. It is perhaps paradoxical 
that a community built on collective ownership should be so sensitive to trans- 
gressions of property norms. But the kibbutz is an ‘open-door’ community. Flats 
are open. Watch is kept only against marauders or other dangerous outsiders. Theft 
could be committed easily and remain undetected for a long time. A feeling of 
security and of trust is absolutely necessary in a kibbutz community. The ‘home’ 
feeling would be jeopardized if members had to lock their doors and windows or 
if they had to rely on the police.? 


The Rights of the Haver 
The rights of the Haver are an organic part of his membership. 


1. He has the right ‘to expect that the community will satisfy his needs’. His 
needs may differ from the needs of a co-member as long as they remain within the 
framework defined by the community. With rising standards of living, the frame- 
work changes and with it additional ‘needs’ may be satisfied. 

A member of a kibbutz has the right to be fed in the communal dining-hall, 
to receive his clothing from the communal stores, to be accommodated according 
to current standards, and to get his share of any other consumer item that the 
community supplies to its members. 

2. He has the right to the education and care of his children. 

3. He has the right to be looked after in case of illness. 

4. His special needs and personal problems are dealt with and satisfied ‘if 
possible’. This proviso is very loosely defined and depends on many factors. 

5. Above all, he has the right to the security given by membership in a large 
community, to human interest and affection whenever he needs them. The fear of 
loneliness is unknown in a kibbutz. 


Il. GROUP MEMBERSHIP 


The analysis of modern society has brought to the attention of observers the 
tension and stressinherent in the depersonalized system of bureaucratic organization. 
The kibbutz is an excellent example of the opposite trend. The problem here is the 
stress inherent in a personalized total social system in which personal ties are not 
kinship ties. The basic relationships are voluntary, equalitarian, and informal. At 
present, the kibbutz is a complex, differentiated social structure, with an expanding, 








2. One is tempted to interpret the irrational aspect of the problem as well as the rational. The 
kibbutz as a whole is ownership-oriented, but ownership is vested in the community not im the 
individual. There is a strong drive towards expansion, towards production and maximization of 
income. Sometimes, but not always, improvement of the individual’s standard of living is 
among the objectives. It is possible that frustration of the members’ desire for individual owner- 
ship is important in promoting a strong enough motivation towards an expansionist economic 
policy in the community. The overt hostility shown to even a petty thief might be taken as 
a sign of the existing tension between private wants and the community taboo. 
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rationalized economy. The differentiation of functions is parallelled by a differen- 
tiation of groups performing these functions. Although membership in these ‘focal’ 
groups is overlapping, the expected relationship between the members differs from 
group to group. This is the main source of tension but, at the same time, it is one 
of the important integrating mechanisms of the kibbutz society. For a better under- 
standing of the problem it is necessary to survey the main membership groups of a 
kibbutz member. 

First of all he is a member (Haver) of the total community. Membership is 
individual and married couples continue to be counted as individual members. 
Membership in a kibbutz community entails a minutely determined style of life. 
Rights and duties, the type of consumer goods and the channels of allocation, social 
relationships and occupation and leisure, indeed most of the things that affect 
one’s life, depend on the community. Duties and rights are the principal dimensions 
of kibbutz membership. 

Somewhat less clear is the right of a member to fair treatment from each of 
the kibbutz institutions and to a good relationship with the other members. 
The customary concept is yahas havery, meaning ‘co-member relationship’, which 
implies, but does not specify, a combination of mutual interest, responsibility, and 
esteem. 

The slogan ‘from each according to his ability; to each according to his needs’— 
even though true only within certain fixed limits—still leaves an unstructured 
relationship between duties and rights, and necessarily creates a constant conflict 
of values in the well-indoctrinated Haver. He has to decide according to his own 
values whether he is contributing enough, or whether he is asking for too much, 
but at the same time the outcome of his decision is known to everyone and is 
judged according to their values. Of course, the judgement of his fellows has an 
important function only if the member has some feelings of identification with the 
community or if he is able to maintain a neutral attitude towards people. But in a 
system under which one’s personal security and standard of living are so mani- 
festly dependent on other members, and face-to-face relationships are inevitable— 
whether at work, at leisure, in the dining-hall, or in the children’s compound—it is 
nearly impossible to be non-person-oriented. 

Rights are in no way connected with duties, and deprivation of certain rights 
cannot be used as a sanction against slackness in the fulfilment of duties. Thus it 
may in theory happen that those who are able to manipulate certain rights can get 
more on the pretext of ‘special needs’ while giving less than the others. On this 
level there is virtually no possibility of external control over the behaviour of a 
member. The undifferentiated social relationship with each of the members is of 
little social importance in a large kibbutz, except in those few cases in which some 
special problem arises and a majority vote of the general assembly is needed. The 
outstanding example is the election to a few central offices. Hence identification 
with the kibbutz as a whole, acceptance of its values, and self-discipline according 
to these values would be the only effective controls on this level. But an average 
member of the kibbutz is supposed to be part of several more groups: family, 
neighbours and friends, a work group, a group of communal activity, an élite 
group perhaps, an interest group. Even if he is a non-joiner and a non-active type, 
he has to be in a work group and usually he will have a family. Thus the differenti- 
ation into task groups, task-oriented with some problem of power to be solved in 
them, and primary groups, mostly participation-oriented and based on equality, 
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is basic to the kibbutz, as it is with other modern differentiated societies. In contrast 
to peasant societies, the work group in the kibbutz is not a family group. The Haver 
relationship is the model for behaviour in both types of group. Family and friend- 
ship relations differentiate between members of the community and therefore, 
though accepted, are regarded as somewhat deviant. Their outward expression is 
curbed. The same kind of problem exists in work groups. Because these are task- 
oriented and decision-making groups, problems of authority are inherent in their 
functioning. The exercise of power, even if legitimized by election, is a serious 
deviation from the pattern of co-member relationship. The work group and the 
élite group are the status-conferring groups. They introduce differentiation into 
a non-differentiated society. Acquisition of status is connected with heightened 
activity and with slightly aggressive and competitive behaviour. But it is precisely 
this type of behaviour which is disliked in the kibbutz, and though it may perhaps 
confer higher status it may also jeopardize the friendliness of the other members. 

The family and the friendship group are the emotionally supporting groups. The 
balance between these two types of group is important for the person’s psychic 
integrity, and it is no less important for the community as a whole. A member who 
is too strongly family-oriented will cease to be interested in the community and will 
not give enough of himself to the community, whereas one who is ready to live 
‘only for the community’ will be too vulnerable and too intent on gaining status 
and power. 

The changes in the kibbutz during the last decade are in the direction of 
depersonalization and bureaucratization. The tendency is towards a more efficient 
organization and more explicit structuring of certain situations. Nevertheless, the 
tensions mentioned above are structural and instead of being eradicated they are 
institutionalized. The new generation growing up on the kibbutz does not feel 
the stress of the situation directly, but the tensions inherent in the structure are 
built into the process of socialization. 


III. THE PATTERN OF EARLY SOCIALIZATION 


The assumption on which this analysis is based is that the process of socialization 
can be broken down into unit-socialization, in which there is a patterned inter- 
action between two complementary roles: the role of the socializer and the role 
of the child. The role of socializer is not restricted to the adult; it may be taken by 
adult or child, by a group, and in certain cases by a symbolic entity. At any phase 
of the child’s life there will be a few ‘focal’ socializers. Besides them there are often 
others, whom we shall term ‘peripheral’ socializers. We shall consider as focal those 
whose interaction with the child focuses on one or more of the child’s basic needs 
at a given age. The peripheral socializer of a certain phase in the child’s life might 
become focal in the next phase. But even a peripheral socializer might have a 
serious impact on the child. It seems that it is of special importance whether 
socialization is restricted to interaction with focal persons or whether it has a halo 
of peripheral relationships. 

Any socializer may have one of several socializing roles according to the type 
of interacting situation. We shall define role as a recurrent pattern of behaviour 
activated in a specific situation. 

In order to understand the process of socialization we have to analyse: 
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1. The pattern of focal and peripheral socializing roles. 
2. The type of integration of the role pattern. 
3. The relations of the role pattern to the changing needs of the child. 


The above-mentioned concepts will be applied in the analysis of the socializ- 
ation of the small child in the collective settlements. The analysis will remain on the 
most general level, without making allowance for variations due either to differences 
between settlements or to the idiosyncratic needs and attitudes of the persons 
involved. The presentation deals with the ideal pattern, which includes only the 
tensions inherent in that pattern. 

The special feature of socialization in the collective settlements is the simul- 
taneous operation of two socializing agents: the family and the communal nursery. 
The whole system is organized around the basic theme of the relative separation of 
mother and child and the transference of the main burden of responsibility for the 
child’s care to the trained nurse, who is appointed by the community.? 


THE FIRST YEAR 


The babies live in the communal nursery from the very first days of their lives. 
At least during their first six months, the infants are fed by their mothers. Breast- 
feeding is regarded as optional but it is supplemented from the third month on- 
wards. The infants are on a rigid schedule, which enables the mother to leave her 
work at fixed intervals and to feed her baby in the nursery. She has plenty of time 
to feed the baby, to play with him, and to put him to bed. As the baby grows, the 
frequency of the feeding periods decreases and part of the feeding is taken over by 
the nurse. As a consequence the mother spends less time with the baby during the 
day but she takes him out of the nursery after work. 

During the first three months the mother is the main source of gratification. 
Sight of her nearly always means satisfaction of needs. Over this period there is 
only a very limited contact between nurse and infant; if the baby is awake he sees 
her, and he is bathed and occasionally handled by her. Her importance increases 
as the infant is awake for longer intervals. Nurses do not have much time to play 
with any one baby, but they talk to them and react to signs of discomfort. There is 
a qualitative difference between the attitude of the mother and that of the nurse. 
The nurse is less affective, more task-oriented ; her play with the babies is less erotic. 
Her attention is always divided between several children, whereas the mother in the 
nursery is wholly one-child-centred. These differences in the respective attitudes 
emphasize the distinctness of the two roles. The mother comes to the nursery accord- 
ing to the feeding schedule and no activity whatever on the infant’s part can sum- 
mon her earlier. In the first half year the mother is the source of a complex pattern 
of gratification: she relieves the hunger tension, she provides perceptual stimulation, 
she plays, etc., but the baby has to wait for this gratification and accept it at the 
proper time. There is much less gratification in the nurse-child relationship. The 
nurse provides perceptual stimulation, removes discomfort, and occasionally plays 
or caresses. But she can be summoned by crying; she can be seen by turning the 
head or moving in the crib. As the nurse is present most of the time, active behaviour 
toward her is rewarded. 








3. For a good description of the nursery system, see Irvine (2). 
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The Pattern of Roles 


The focal socializers in the first year of a child’s life are the mother and the 
nurse. The mother-role in the kibbutz is more restricted in its activity aspect than 
it is in the modern urban family. It is a strongly affective role emphasizing the 
giving of affection with very limited possibilities for task-oriented activity. In the 
setting of the collective settlement it is of special importance that only one person 
can have this role toward the child and that it is all the time the same person. As a 
counterpart of this personal continuity there is a marked discontinuity in the mother- 
child interaction. The interactive situations are restricted and this restriction finds 
its expression in a time-rhythm; the mother comes to the nursery and leaves it at 
fixed hours. The time factor is the most important ‘limiting principle’ at this stage 
of the child’s life. 

The nurse-role differs from the mother-role mainly in not being necessarily 
bound to any particular person. Since it is an occupational role, it may be fulfilled 
by many different persons. Pregnancy, sickness, change of occupation, or other 
contingencies necessarily occasion a change of nurse. But apart from extraordinary 
events, there are many well-defined situations in which different nurses take the 
role; at the end of a working-day, during leave, on the weekly day off. The nurse 
only works with the child, but the mother is his mother. The nurse is not the only 
nurse and she may cease to be the child’s nurse. She may have very warm and 
affectionate relationships with the children in her group, but her role is not an 
affective role. The cultural definition is very clear: she should not be ‘like a mother’. 
Her role is task-oriented, and professional criteria are most important. Nurse- 
child interaction is restricted by the same time-rhythm as mother-child inter- 
action. Usually mother and nurse do not act at the same time. 

It seems that feeding and erotic gratification result in a general feeling of well- 
being and this diffuse feeling becomes the characteristic quality of the mother- 
child relationship. The nurse-child relationship is perhaps associated with the 
feeling of security, of being looked after, of not being left alone—a diffuse feeling 
less affectively toned than the feeling toward the mother. Besides the differences in 
quality of feeling, the infant has to develop different patterns of behaviour in his 
interaction with his mother and his nurse. We are inclined to say that the child 
has a different role toward his mother and toward his nurse. The former role is 
passive whereas the latter is active. 

Perhaps systematic observation could give us more than a hint about the age 
at which the infant is able to discriminate between the nurse and the mother. We 
do not know whether this kind of material is available. From our own observation 
we have evidence of discriminating reactions at three months. It is possible that 
the segregation in time and in function of the role of mother and of nurse fosters 
the discrimination. 


Weaning 


From our point of view, weaning is a two-step process. The first step is the 
change from breast-feeding to bottle-feeding and the second is from being fed by 
the mother to being fed by the nurse. The first step does not involve any change 
in the role situation, but it can be seen as a phase in the gradual separation of the 
child from his mother. It reduces the physical contact with the mother and it 
differentiates between the satisfaction of the hunger need and the satisfaction of 
other needs. Now there is a possibility of being fed by other people besides the 
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mother. The father and the nurse take over occasional feeds. As we may assume a 
fairly well-developed ability at this stage to discriminate between different persons, 
the occasional change in the feeding situation will help to distinguish between the 
mother as a source of possible gratification and the mother or another person as 
the source of food. By the time the child is nine or ten months old he is completely 
weaned, and feeding is taken over by the nurse. As the mother relinquishes her 
feeding role, her activities in the nursery shrink to a minimum. At the end of the 
working-day the parents take the child to their home. In the great majority of the 
settlements children are brought back to the nursery for the night; in only a few 
do babies sleep at their parents’ home. 

Thus the two focal socializers are separated, not only by the time-rhythm men- 
tioned above, but also by the spatial location of their activities. The parents’ home 
and the nursery are the primary ecological foci of the child from now on. At his 
parents’ home the child is the centre of attention. There is no fear of ‘spoiling’ the 
child. The child receives not only plenty of love but also a great number of overt 
signs of affection, as is customary. This might well be regarded as a partial com- 
pensation for the loss of the mother in the feeding situation. 


In summary, the first year of a child’s life in a collective settlement is character- 
ized by: 


1. Two focal socializers, the mother and the nurse; 

2. Two distinct socializing situations: one of a dominantly oral-erotic quality with 
the mother as its central figure; the other having a perceptual-security quality 
with the nurse as its central figure ; 

3. The dual role of the infant, a passive one toward the mother and a more active 
one toward the nurse; 

4. Two patterns of gratification: 

(a) the gratificatory pattern resulting from the mother-child interaction is 
complex, provides a wide range of gratification, is restricted in time, and 
focuses on release of tension; 

(b) the gratificatory pattern resulting from the nurse-child interaction has a small 
range of gratification, is only slightly restricted by time, ‘is taken for granted’, 
and focuses on a certain routine of life. 


THE SECOND YEAR 


The second year in any child’s life is a period of heightened activity. The child 
learns to coordinate his muscles—to walk, to speak, to grasp. He acquires the basic 
abilities necessary for autonomy and self-expression. In the collective settlement 
this is the time for bowel-training, which means basically that the environment 
acknowledges the child’s ability for autonomous behaviour and makes its first 
demand on him on this assumption. The new needs, the new abilities, and the new 
demands find their expression in a changed routine of life and a change of the 
socializing situations. Both in the nursery and in the home the interaction between 
the child and the ‘others’ becomes increasingly complex. The nurse and the mother 
remain the focal socializers, but their roles undergo certain changes. Besides them 
several other important figures arise in the child’s world. 


The Nursery 
Once more the crucial situation is the feeding situation. When the children 
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in the group learn to sit, they are seated around a small table and take their meals 
together. The nurse sits among them, helps them, and encourages them to feed 
themselves. Feeding is the first situation that is definitely structured as a group situ- 
ation. From now on the children take all their meals with their peer group and 
they will continue to do so in the communal dining-room as adults. 

We have mentioned that by the end of the first year the nurse has already taken 
over complete responsibility for care of the child. Her role as the source of specific 
gratifications becomes clearer and better defined, but it is exclusive to her for only 
a short time. Very soon she starts to share her care-taking role with the peer 
group. The nurse-child relationship changes into a nurse-child-peer-group relation- 
ship. This development allows a relative neutralization of the child-nurse relation- 
ship. Friendliness is more emphasized than love, and each child must be given the 
same amount of affection. There is always a margin of legitimate variation to take 
care of a child in a critical situation or of small individual differences. This permis- 
siveness is almost automatically curbed by the work schedule of the nurse and by 
the necessity of paying attention simultaneously to five or six children of the same 
age. Under these conditions there is but a slight possibility of variation due to the 
personalities of the different nurses. Any attempt on the part of a single child to 
monopolize the nurse’s attention must fail and the children have to learn to share 
their nurse with their peers. The child is encouraged to do things for himself; he 
is asked to wait until his turn comes; dependence on the nurse is discouraged. He is 
to some extent pushed toward maturation and activity. The child lives according 
to a quite strict time schedule. He has to get up, to eat, and to sleep at fixed hours. 
But any other activity is treated with maximum permissiveness. There are no 
exaggerated standards of cleanliness; the child is not asked to be ‘well behaved’. 
Punishment is shunned, and corporal punishment is taboo. Thumb-sucking or 
auto-erotic play are never punished. Pacifiers are not used but thumb-sucking is 
very widespread in the kibbutz. It is discouraged only if it interferes with normal 
activity or if it leads to extreme withdrawal and endangers the ability of the child 
to interact with the group. 


Nurse-Child Role Pattern 


The nurse-child role situation is now more complex than in the first years. 
We are able to discern two different role situations and, correspondingly, two types 
of relationship. The first is the care-taking situation, the continuation of the former 
nurse-child relationship. Taking over the feeding from the mother might provide 
additional emotional ties and reinforce the relationship towards the nurturant 
nurse. But the nurse is more neutral than the mother and she cannot attend exclus- 
ively to one child’s needs. The child has to accept the partial gratification of its 
dependency needs and its craving for exclusive love and attention. Usually it finds 
an auto-erotic compensation in thumb-sucking, rocking, etc. We can assume that 
the pattern of auto-erotic gratification is a continuation of the mother-child relation- 
ship, which has been internalized, and that it enables the child simultaneously to 
take the role of the mother who gives erotic gratification and that of the accepting 
child. We see, then, that the deficiency arising from the special type of interaction 
with the nurse is solved by carrying over from the family a compensating pattern. 
The second role situation is a new one. It arises because the child has new needs 
and the nurse makes new demands on him. Thus it is at once maturationally and 
culturally defined. 

z 
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In the care-taking situation the activity of the child was limited to communicat- 
ing his discomfort to the nurse, and for the satisfaction of his needs he was entirely 
dependent on her. In the new situation the nurse is the one who asks the child to 
perform certain acts, according to his own ability and to the norms implemented by 
her. She asks the child to be autonomous and helps him to succeed in his attempts 
in this direction. Autonomous activity is very rewarding in the nursery. First of 
all it is clear that with the development of new capacities comes an inherent pleasure 
in trying them out. Then activity relieves tension, which usually arises from the 
necessity to postpone gratification, either because of the time schedule or because 
of the presence of the other children. But there is an additional reward in the case 
of task-oriented activities. Independent activity shortens the time-span between the 
want and its satisfaction. Given the routine of the nursery, the child has a constant 
dilemma: to wait until the nurse has time to attend to him or to try to act for him- 
self. The problem is a time problem, because sooner or later the nurse will take 
care of each child; but there are five or six in the group and they usually want the 
same thing at the same time. Therefore the nurse encourages activity, which keeps 
the children busy and reduces frustration. The strongest stimulus to autonomous 
activity is the group itself. Being a part of the group is nearly synonymous with 
being active. We shall discuss later the role of the group but let us here mention 
that, given the limitations of both the mother-child and the nurse-child interaction, 
the gap is filled by the group. The child in the collective settlement is never left 
alone. He lives in the group and is always in a group. He cannot leave the group 
and in any given situation the group has an extremely important function in the life 
of the child or the adult of the collective settlement. Narcissistic or auto-erotic 
withdrawal or a lingering dependency role make the child an outsider and thus 
rob him of an important and legitimate source of gratification. 

It seems clear that at this stage the central question in the child’s life is the proper 
balance of autonomy and dependency. If in the previous stage he had succeeded in 
internalizing the role of the nurturant nurse, he can now use this role as a solution 
to this question. By helping the nurse in taking care of other children or by doing 
things for himself, the child both gives care and receives care. Playing the nurse- 
role is facilitated in the peer group where each child can take the role either of the 
nurse vis-a-vis the child or of the child vis-a-vis another child. 


The Peer Group 


In the first part of our description we did not mention the child’s relations to 
his peers. This does not mean that the peer group emerges suddenly in the child’s 
second year. The nursery system is a peer-group system from the beginning. It is 
an organized small group. The infant lives among his peers from his first days and, 
even if they have no special meaning at that time, he is aware of them at a very 
early age. After the first half year very definite relationships develop. Even a casual 
observer is struck by the richness of the reactions the infants in a nursery show 
towards the others in the same room. When they start crawling they display prefer- 
ences and hostilities, which may last for several days or for several weeks. Neverthe- 
less, I do not think that we can talk about peer-group relations before the child 
learns to talk and to walk. Once he talks, communication with his peers is very 
intensive. 

At this time the main function of the group is in furnishing the stage for a special 
type of acting-out of dominance-submission problems. Three factors seem to be 
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important in this context: 1. the origin of the emotional ties with the group; 2. 
the structure of the peer group; 3. the age of the children at the time. 

1. We mentioned earlier that the identification with the nurse may be seen as 
extended to the peer group, which shares the nurse’s attention. According to the 
analysis of the child-nurse relationship, this would mean that the relationship with 
the peers will not have a heavy emotional loading and will have a certain emphasis 
on performance—doing things together or for each other. The peer-group situation, 
however, is less vulnerable than the child-nurse situation. There is scope for a 
flexible, shifting type of interpersonal relationship. The satisfaction of the child’s 
basic needs does not depend on the other children. There is always the possibility 
of getting help or comfort from the nurse. Thus the child has a opportunity to 
express his aggression safely in the peer group. We may even say that a certain level 
of aggression and assertiveness is functional for the child in promoting adjustment 
to the characteristic structure of the group. 

2. The emergent peer group is completely unstructured. There are no formal 
roles and the characteristic group activity is unpatterned free play. All the patterned 
activities are connected with the daily routine; they are simultaneous and equal 
for all the children and are guided by the nurse. In his non-peer relationships the 
child clearly has the role of the inferior, his role is one of submissiveness. In the 
peer group the child may assume a dominant role without creating a stable pattern 
of dominance-submission. There is continuous competition between the children 
that results in shifting roles of dominance and submission. The dominant role 
depends very clearly on autonomous activity and success in it requires an aggressive 
motivation. 

There are certain limits to the aggression permitted in the group by the nurse. 
Within these limits the child is free to test his peers’ reactions to aggressive acts. 
The emotional punishment for aggression is thus slight. As a result of the testing 
in the free-play situation, the child learns some of the basic principles of inter- 
personal relationship with equals. The nurse’s interference is mainly to check 
extreme aggression or to prevent the formation of a dominant sub-group. 

3. It is of special importance that this period of relatively free expression of 
aggression and of action-testing in a peer-group situation occurs at an age when the 
child’s aggression is especially strong and he is at the stage of ‘discovering’ the 
possibility of autonomous action. 


The Nursery Unit 


The nursery unit can be seen as a small group with the nurse as an instrumental- 
expressive leader (see Slater, 7). The group has an ecological centre and a culture, 
in the form of norms that are binding for the group as a whole. The nurse is the 
guardian of the norms but not the source of them. From the child’s point of view 
the group is somewhat similar to a task-oriented group and has the characteristic 
strains of such a group. We see mainly two points of strain: 

(a) The child is most of the time in a situation that demands performance. At 
this age this would seem as pushing the child toward maturation. 

(b) Rewards have to be shared with peers. The child is always in a situation of 
competition. 

To balance these strains there are the diffuse gratification patterns carried over 
from the child’s first year. First of all is the unconditional care provided by the 
nurse. We identified this pattern with a feeling of security in the child. We saw that 
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it is not tension-free; because it has to be shared, gratification is not immediate, 
and the relationship does not meet the child’s erotic needs. The compensating 
pattern is an auto-erotic gratification which has its source in the former mother- 
child relationship. 


The Family 

The role analysis of the family shows a less complex pattern. There are only 
two types of role relationship at this time: parent-child and sibling-child. Although 
the relationship with the father is well established at this age, it shows no distinctive 
features. Mother and father role are two very similar segments of the same role. 
Both parents are very affectionate and very permissive toward the child. Both 
attend to those needs which arise during the time the child is with his family. Both 
play with him and both protect him. The parent-child situation is a very warm one, 
highly eroticized—the child is kissed, caressed, handled. Any reciprocating love 
signs on the child’s part are encouraged and richly rewarded. The child is given much 
attention and it is clear both to him and to his parents that this is his of right. 
According to the cultural definition of the kibbutz the main role of the parents is 
to give love and attention to their children, and any deviation from this pattern 
is very strongly criticized by public opinion. 

The role system of the family is from several points of view the reverse of the 
role system of the nursery. It is expressive, with little stress on task-performance. 
The child is not urged to be autonomous and the motivation to perform an active 
role would not find sufficient reinforcement in the family. Especially because there 
is no routine activity that has to be performed in the family context. But the child 
carries over his autonomous role from the nursery to the family. He brings his new 
attitudes, his new skills and capacities, to the parents and they are ready to ack- 
nowledge and praise his achievement. This allows the child to experiment in a 
non-competitive atmosphere, where any performance gets emotional reinforcement. 
Any nurse would know that if the parents are not interested in their child’s new 
skills the child will have difficulty in keeping up with the other children in the 
nursery. 

The role system in the family does not undergo similar differentiation at this 
stage. The change in the family may be defined as an extension of the mother-role 
to the father and the creation of an additional father-child relationship. The only 
new characteristic of the father-child relationship is the reference to a male social- 
izer who is nevertheless an easy, loving, and permissive partner. Father-child 
relations are especially rewarding since they do not contain any of the mother- 
child conflict developed at the earlier stage. 

There is not much disciplining in the family, and such as there is becomes the 
mother’s responsibility. Its source is primarily in her duties as a housekeeper. The 
child has to conform to certain standards of cleanliness and order. The family in 
the collective settlement has very small living-quarters, and the standards of order 
are high; so even with maximum permissiveness the child has to be restricted. The 
father is less involved in these standards and sometimes the child finds in him an 
ally against possible exaggerations. The father is not considered responsible for 
house-keeping; his responsibilities are outside the house. His occupational role 
makes him a hero in the eyes of the growing child. Most of the occupations are 
known even by small children, and among the first words a child learns are the 
names of his parents’ occupational roles. Later he will learn the difference between 
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the masculine and the feminine occupations. According to the existing pattern of 
division of labour, his father will be the one who is recognized as responsible for 
the farm, the yard—in the eyes of the child, the wider world. 

Siblings 

They are the equivalent of the peer group in the nursery. But this is a ‘diluted’ 
peer-group situation with much less strain than in the nursery. The sibling group 
is always small. Two or three children are customary. Births are usually planned 
and an interval of at least two years between them is considered desirable. This 
means that the siblings are in different age groups and live in separate nurseries, 
and the parents have enough time for the child in his first two years at least. The 
rights and needs of the child and his daily routine are defined in a most detailed 
fashion by the age group, and do not depend on the parents’ opinions or person- 
alities. 

The sibling relationship is less competitive than it is in the modern nuclear 
family. The atmosphere of the home is one of general affection for everyone. The 
older child, even if he is jealous of the baby and would like to act like a baby, is 
checked by the approval or disapproval of his peer group. Having siblings is very 
important for the child, because ‘everybody’ has siblings, and they bring prestige 
in the peer group. Conflict situations between the siblings are minimized by the 
segregation and the differentiation of the activities of children within different 
age groups. Older children take some responsibility for their younger siblings, but 
mostly as a favour to their parents and not as a duty. It is not customary to compel 
them to do so. For a smaller child, a bigger one is a mixture of the parental and the 
peer-group figure. His world is an intermediate world between the small child’s 
world and the adult world, without being too different from the child’s own 
experience. In the main siblings are somewhat like peers, only they are more 
affectionate and less menacing. 


We see that the family as a whole emerges as a group with strong affective 
orientation. If it were the only socializing agent it is doubtful whether it would be 
fit to fulfil its function of preparing the child to live in a collective settlement, with 
a highly rationalized, work-oriented economic system. But in the given conditions 
this type of family is well fitted to keep the socializing situation balanced. In this 
context we consider the following features of the family to have special importance: 


’ (a) The child is in a sense always an only child for the family, since each child has 
a different environment (nurses, nursery, peers, activities). He has a big share 
of uncontested love and attention. 

(b) The family is a well-structured hierarchy of age and power. This hierarchy is 
most conspicuous when there are siblings. The child has a well-defined, ascribed 
place in this hierarchy. 

(c) The family is a constant source of diffuse gratification, which is unconditionally 
available. 

(d) There is no pressure toward maturation or learning. We could even say that 
there is a measure of permissiveness toward retardation, which is a kind of 
latency for the accelerated learning process of the nursery. 


The differentiation between the two clusters of roles is accentuated by the fact 
that they have distinct ecological centres: the nursery and the parents’ home. For 
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the child both are ‘home’. In each of these there is a central female figure seen by 
the child as the ‘manager’ of the home, but the two homes are by no means similar 
or interchangeable. The parents’ home is a place where adults live. Most of the 
objects are owned by the adults. There is a division of rights according to owner- 
ship. There are objects owned by the child and they are kept only for him, he does 
not need to share them, but he has to accept that there are other objects that are 
owned by his parents or his siblings. It seems that the category of private ownership 
is connected with the parents and the home. It is a concept of continuous possession 
without the need to share with non-family members. Its prototype is the parent- 
child relationship. 

The nursery is the place where the children live. Everything is made for the 
children and is used by the children. But here relationships are not defined in 
ownership terms. This distinction might seem sophisticated, nevertheless it is well 
understood by the children. They understand that there is a concrete difference of 
rights between ‘mine’ and ‘ours’. The nurse-child relationship is the prototype of 
this relationship. 


CONCLUSION 


We have tried to show that the socializing agents are differentiated and have 
distinct functions. Each aspect of the child’s life has its special strain. The child 
cannot be satisfied by one of the agents. He needs both of them. There are certain 
integrating factors, which create for the child a common frame of reference for 
both the family and the nursery. It seems that these are three in number, and they 
also represent the basic values of the collective society: an ecological unit, a 
normative concept, and a community category. 

(a) The ecological unit: the settlement. Both homes are part of a larger home, 
which has definite geographical boundaries. The child starts to learn this concept 
on his daily way from the nursery to his parents’ home. There are the houses, the 
farm, and everything seen by him. Slowly he extends his ‘map’ until he meets the 
boundaries of the settlement and learns what the outside and what the inside mean. 
A child of three in a collective settlement knows quite a large part of the settlement, 
its communal institutions and farmhouses, and is able to orient himself independ- 
ently. He knows the name of his settlement and he knows it is ‘ours’. 

(b) The normative concept: work. The schedule of the working-day governs the 
lives both of the parents and of the nurse, and through them the child’s life as well. 
It is the major limiting principle apprehended by the child as a time-rhythm. The 
important routine change in a child’s life, the daily switch from the nursery to the 
parents, depends on the schedule of the working-day and most of the changes in 
this routine are caused by it. The reason for the most frequent and we may assume 
the most serious frustration—being left by the parents—is the necessity to go to 
work. Work is frequently the theme of play and the topic of conversation. 

(c) The community category: the kibbutz member. First they are the mothers of 
the peers, seen day after day by the infant, the fathers of the peers, the other nurses 
who work occasionally in the nursery, and so on. The child learns that at this level 
there is no difference between a general category of mothers and nurses. The nurse 
is usually a mother for some other child, and the child’s mother might be a nurse 
or might work occasionally in the nursery. Generalization is easier because of the 
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customary white uniform of the nurses. (It is not customary for a mother to be her 
own child’s nurse, and it seems to me that this eases discrimination between nursery 
and home.) At a certain age any adult is defined by a child as the mother or the 
father of So-and-so. The parents of the peers and the parents’ neighbours have many 
informal duties toward the child. Occasionally they replace a sick or busy parent 
in caring for the child after work. There is always an especially strong relationship 
between a child and his peers’ parents. A somewhat similar relationship is formed 
with the neighbours of the parents. The relation with the other members of the 
kibbutz is looser. The child meets them on his daily trip from the nursery to his 
parents’ home, he sees them in the communal dining-room when he accompanies 
his parents, etc. They are usually kind to him, ready to help, to offer a trip on a 
tractor or a truck. As long as a child does not interfere seriously with the work or 
does not endanger himself, a kibbutz member will not try to discipline him. 


These three categories are interconnected and interdependent. The two ecolog- 
ical foci of the child are easily connected with the community category. Nurseries 
are the houses where the children live, whereas adults live in houses similar to the 
parents’ home. Both adults and children share the feeling of belonging to the same 
wider ‘home’, the settlement. The ‘our’ means that it is the children’s and the adults’. 
The settlement is a safe territory for the child, populated by friendly people who are 
somehow related to him. Thus for the growing child the term ‘our kibbutz’ serves 
as a stable frame of reference. At first it is only a vague generalization of his most 
personal relationships. Later, additional categories emerge—the discrimination is 
sharper but there is no substantial change from early childhood into adulthood. 
‘Our kibbutz’ is the home, within it there is always a peer group with whom one 
works, and fights, and within which status is gained. There is a family group that 
gives emotional support, but it should be segregated, it should not interfere with 
one’s duty and performance and should not be defined as a unit in communal 
activities. There will be always an ecological division of the ‘private’ and the 
communal. And above all, there is the time-rhythm of the working-day, which 
patterns one’s life and maintains the regular shifting from the private sphere to the 
communal, and vice versa. 
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THE PRESENT paper continues our report on the social interactions of a small 
group of hyperaggressive children in residential treatment (Raush, Dittmann, and 
Taylor, 32). In the earlier investigation we studied the social behavior that each 
of six such children directed toward others, both peers and adults, and the behavior 
that each child received from others, peers and adults. Interpersonal behaviors were 
described for two periods, a year and a half apart, and changes over the periods 
were examined. These changes were more pronounced in the interactions between 
the children and the adults of the child-care staff, but were consistent also in rela- 
tions of the children to their peers. The direction of the change followed from the 
therapeutic aims of the program, e.g. decrease in hostility, increase in dependence 
on adults, decrease in inappropriately intense interactions. 

The study presented here, although it deals with the same data, has a rather 
different focus. Its purpose is to explore the influence of the social setting on inter- 
personal behavior, to explore the interactions between individual and social factors 
for such behavior, and to explore these components in relation to behavioral 
change. These explorations may be put as a series of questions to be asked of the 
data: 

(a) Does knowledge about the social setting increase information about inter- 
active behavior, that is, do disturbed children behave differently in different social 
settings? To this question an affirmative answer can be expected. Given such an 
answer, some consistencies in social-setting effects can be described. 

(b) To what extent are the effects of social situations generalized for all children, 
and to what extent do settings have specific effects for specific children? A related 
question asks to what extent individual reactions are consistent across situations 
and to what extent the specific setting is a component of individual consistency.? 
These questions concern the interaction between child and setting. While we can 
expect interaction, that is, that settings will have individual psychological ‘mean- 
ings’ as reflected in the behavior of individual children, we cannot forecast the 
magnitude of these effects. 

(c) With treatment and maturation, is there a shift in the relative contribution to 
information about behavior from situational and individual-difference sources? In 
other words, does the child come to be less influenced in his behavior by the social 





1. This report is one of a series of studies at the Child Research Branch, which is under the 
direction of Fritz Redl, at the National Institute of Mental Health. Donald S. Boomer and D. 
Wells Goodrich, particularly, contributed to the design and to the gathering and coding of much 
of the data. Elaine Irving and Irwin Farbman played a considerable role in the analyses of the 
data. William L. Hays of the University of Michigan, Richard A. Littman of the University of 
Oregon, and J. E. Keith Smith of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology were helpful in 
various aspects of the study. 

2. General individual differences were noted in Raush, Dittmann, and Taylor (32). 
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situation, or are his responses more differentiated from one setting to another as a 
function of increasing maturity ? We expect that, as psychological maturity increases 
and pathology decreases, situational factors come to play a more potent role while 
individual-difference factors become less important as determinants of immediate 
overt social behavior. 

(d) Are changes im social behavior equal over all settings or do they appear 
greater in some situations than in others over a period of time? Our previous report 
(Raush, Dittmann, and Taylor, 32) indicated that not all children changed equally 
over the year and a half. Here, a similar question is raised with respect to social 
settings. Although we can expect change to be situation-specific to some degree, 
we cannot forecast the extent of such specificity or its nature. 


Some Practical Aspects 


Questions such as these have obvious practical implications (Redl and 
Wineman, 35; Redl, 33; Raush, 31). It is important to know, as part of any treat- 
ment or educative process, how we can gear situations toward maximizing certain 
behavioral potentials. Much work in learning and in social-psychological experi- 
ments is devoted to this problem, and a few studies (Barker and Wright, 2; Gump 
and Sutton-Smith, 18; Gump, Schoggen, and Redl, 17; Maier and Campbell, 23) 
have investigated the macroscopic settings of daily life and their influence on 
behavior. Most knowledge about macroscopic situational influences, however, 
tends to develop anecdotally from practical field experience, and it is difficult to 
distinguish between evidence, lore, and opinion. Practitioners plan, for example, 
different games or different degrees of structure for boys and for girls, for five-year- 
olds and for seven-year-olds, for withdrawn and for active children, for bright and 
for dull children, but there has been little empirical investigation of the relevant 
features, nor even of the efficacy of such planning. 

Furthermore, how the individual and situational factors intermesh is for the 
most part a matter of theoretical persuasion, rather than specific empirical study. 
For example, to what extent are the effects of treatment of a child or of a schizo- 
phrenic patient dependent on the nature of personality modifications and to what 
extent are effects dependent on environmental supports for maintaining modifica- 
tions in patterns of behavior? Discussion of such issues occupies considerable 
clinical thought: to take or not to take certain cases; to insist or not to insist on 
treatment of relevant family members; to remove or not to remove the patient to 
another environment; to send or not to send the hospital patient home. 


Some Theoretical Considerations 


The usual mode of studying personality is to examine the effect of variation in a 
trait or in a syndrome of traits on behavior in a single situation. The usual mode for 
investigating social effects is to vary several environmental situations and to examine 
the influence of such variations on behavior, irrespective of persons. Such investiga- 
tions are demonstrations that result in binary statements: variable A is or is not 
relevant to variable B. Their success or failure as demonstrations depends to a 
considerable extent on the ingenuity of the investigator—in eliminating critical 
factors as much as in selecting them, in choosing the ‘right’ situations for demon- 
strating personality variables, or the ‘right’ subjects for demonstrating situational 
variables. Egon Brunswik (6, 7) for many years criticized such psychological studies 
for their lack of sampling of situations, which he argued must be a requirement 
coordinate to the sampling of persons. Though one need not accept Brunswik’s 
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programmatic solutions to this problem, or his aim of arriving at probabilistic 
statements in an achievement-oriented psychology, the criticism is, nevertheless, a 
legitimate one. Hammond (19), in recognizing its legitimacy, quotes Fisher: ‘The 
exact standardization of experimental conditions, which is often thoughtlessly 
advocated as a panacea, always carries with it the real disadvantage that a highly 
standardized experiment supplies direct information only in respect of the narrow 
range of conditions achieved by standardization. Standardization, therefore, 
weakens rather than strengthens our ground for inferring a like result, when, as is 
invariably the case in practice, these conditions are somewhat varied’ (13, p. 97). 
The effects of the failure to consider situational aspects in clinical studies has been 
demonstrated by Hammond (20) and by Miller (27), among others. Peak comments 
on the issue in connection with problems of observational studies: ‘As a rule, 
attention has been given to checking or controlling only limited aspects of the 
immediate situation, such as the instructions to be given, time limits to be used, and 
the questions to be asked. Perhaps the failure to cope more adequately with other 
aspects of this problem stems from the implicit assumption that the processes being 
measured are independent of most variables and therefore relatively static and 
stable, an assumption which is clearly false for such processes as attitudes, needs, 
adjustment mechanisms, interaction, and other group phenomena’ (28, pp. 246-47). 
Cottrell (9) similarly emphasizes the need for defining situational contexts in the 
study of social interactions. 


THE SOCIAL SETTINGS 


In residential-treatment programs the opportunity is available for studying the 
interaction between social situation and individuals, in that the same subjects appear 
together in many situations. Here, indeed, the case is the reverse of the usual study: 
the persons are limited in number and may be studied as an entire population, 
whereas the situations are many and must be sampled. The characteristics of the 
persons are determined by the intake policy of the treatment program, which may 
or may not yield a group sufficiently homogeneous for the findings of any study to 
be generalized to a specific larger population. The characteristics of the situations, 
too, are limited by the treatment program in just as real a way.> But the situations 
available are still far too numerous for any research to encompass, and there is a 
very broad range for selection of samples. 


Description of the Residence 

The present study was carried out in the Child Research Branch of the National 
Institute of Mental Health. The residential treatment program of the Branch was 
located in the Clinical Center of the National Institutes of Health, a large building 
which housed, along with laboratories for both clinical and basic research in many 
medical and related disciplines, a 500-bed research hospital. The Children’s Unit 
was one of many nursing units, modified to include the many activities required by 
long-term inpatient care of medically healthy boys. In one area were the bedrooms, 
— facilities, and shin — and play area, mn with the offices of the 





3. In most treatment residences that have been meet: omen: in the literature, for went 
one could never study the situation of group punishment for infractions of rules. 
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child-care staff. In another area were the school rooms, the crafts room, play- 
therapy rooms, and offices of the research staff. The outer doors to the Unit were 
locked. Adjacent to the building was a large enclosed area with lawn, trees, and 
bushes, with swings, jungle gym, and other play equipment for nearby outdoor 
activities. This enclosure, along with a gymnasium, game courts, occupational 
therapy and physical therapy facilities, were shared with other patients in the 
hospital by scheduling with the various departments, so that when these children 
were using them other patients were not present. Activities such as swimming and 
trips for picnics and other recreational and educational purposes were frequently 
arranged. 

The Specific Settings 


From the many possible settings or recurring situations within the residential 
life, six were chosen for observations. All six were confined to the area of the 
Clinical Center and its immediate vicinity, since observers could be less obtrusive 
there than, for example, on trips. The six settings were: 


1. Breakfasts. The period of getting up in the morning and of getting into the day’s 
activities is said to be a critical one. Bettelheim (3) points to the ambivalent nature 
of the awakening process in the disturbed children at the Orthogenic School. On 
the one hand, the fears, fantasies, and asocial impulses of what is often a violent 
and terrifying night-life are still with the child, and ego controls are not yet 
established. On the other hand, the period is in some respects propitious for the 
establishment of communication, since distractions, demands, tensions, and 
frustrations from the outside world have not yet built up. It proved feasible to 
observe at breakfast, when one would still have a period prior to the induction of 


other activities and prior to cumulation of the conflicts that seemed to mount so 
readily for these children. 


2. Other meals. These included lunch and supper. There seemed to be no theoretical 
reason for distinguishing between these two meal-times, and observations were dis- 
tributed between them. Bossard (5, pp. 161-76) notes the special contribution of 
the meal-time period in the communication of familial values. The critical relevance 
of situations built around food has also been noted and utilized in the residential 
treatment of disturbed children. Bettelheim (3) comments on the role of food in the 
socialization process with disturbed children, and it seems likely that the eating 
situation is an important social setting for all children prior to adolescence. For 
most of the children in this study, some of whom had in earlier years suffered 
actual deprivation, food and eating were closely tied with issues of security. 


3. Structured game activities. Social life for the preadolescent depends to a con- 
siderable extent on learning to play with other children. Group play provides 
opportunity for learning to get along with peers, for achieving a balance between 
a group and an individual identity, for the learning of multiple roles, for mastering 
problems around issues of competition and cooperation and around issues of 
success and failure, and for exploration of skills, physical ability, and external 
reality (Erikson, 12; Red] and Wineman, 35; Sullivan, 38). At the same time, group 
play tests such control capacities and learnings. 

Structured, as used here, refers to those games in which there was a within-game 
body of rules, and in which there were scoring schemes and possibilities for winning 
or losing. The line was sometimes a narrow one, but such activities as fantasy play, 
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skating in the gym or outdoors, throwing a ball back and forth, where specific 
within-game rules or scoring procedures were lacking, were not included. In the 
analyses only non-game behavior was studied. For example, body contacts and 
comments, such as claiming one’s turn or calling ‘you're out’ or ‘throw the ball’, 
were not coded. That is, we were interested in behavior induced by, rather than 
intrinsic to, the game, though the distinction is somewhat tenuous. No distinction 
was made among the various structured games, which ranged from cards to basket- 
ball. This is unfortunate in that games have different potentialities for inducing 
different modes of behavior. They differ considerably in their use of dimensions of 
space, time, and objects; in the opportunities they provide for motoric expression 
and physical contact; and in the demands they make on capacities for tolerating 
frustration and delay in gratification (Redl, 34). Experimenters have intuitively 
used game features for the creation of social effects in order to study problems of 
group organization (cf. Thibaut, 39), and there have been a few studies on the 
psychological effects of different activity and game structures (Gump, Schoggen, 
and Redl, 17). 


4. Unstructured group activities. Unstructured group activities encompassed in- 
formal social events that occurred outside the context of the other five settings. 
Discussions, social conversations, non-game interactions while skating or throwing 
a ball around or during a fantasy play about cowboys, comments during a group 
singing session or while watching a movie or a television show, were eligible for 
coding. The category was a confounded one, but, in general, the interactive role of 
the participants was more open, less defined, and less bound by formal rules than 
was the case with structured game activities. 


5. Arts and crafts. Prior to coming to the Institution, all of these children had shown 
behavioral difficulties in school. With one exception they had been either excluded 
from schools or placed in special classes because of their behavioral problems. A 
useful area for observation would have been the special school situation at the 
Institution for these children. Observations in school were, however, limited by the 
fact that the early series of observations occurred during the summer when formal 
school sessions had ended. The arts-and-crafts situation served as an instructional 
setting substituting for school. As in the school setting, there were one to three adults 
instructing and guiding three to six children. 

The setting is the most obviously task-oriented of the six. It should be noted 
that the tasks set for the children were most often individual ones. That is, each 
child generally worked on his own project—for example, each making his own map, 
or his own sailboat model—and only occasionally were the projects group-oriented, 
although some cooperation was necessary in the use of tools and materials. 


6. Snacks at bedtime. The snacks period corresponds to breakfast. It was at the 
end of the day for the children, and, like the time of awakening, it probably had an 
ambivalent character. The structural features of the situation would seem to favor 
peaceful relaxation, but fatigue, night-time concerns, and residues of the day’s 
conflicts might counter these features. The period was less formal than other meal- 
times. The children were in pajamas, and milk and sandwiches were available. 
Generally, the children went to bed immediately after snacks, and observations 
often included the few minutes of transition from table to bedroom. 

Relevant settings omitted from the study were psychotherapy sessions—four 
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hours a week for each child; other two-person situations where the presence of an 
observer would be intrusive (cf. Goodrich, 16), and school situations other than 
periods devoted to arts and crafts. Thus, the sampling was not wholly representative, 
although it did cover a good portion of the kinds of activity engaged in by the 
children. No attempt was made at time-sampling. The nature of the settings selected 
did, however, ensure that various times of the day were included. 


SUBJECTS, OBSERVATIONAL AND CODING SCHEME, 
AND PHASES OF OBSERVATION 


The Subjects 

The children under study here and problems in the treatment of such children 
have been described elsewhere (Raush, Dittmann, and Taylor, 32; Redl and 
Wineman, 35). Briefly, they were six hyperaggressive preadolescent boys, whose 
aggressiveness seemed born of insufficient ego controls rather than of the group 
mores of the delinquent gang. Although there was an age-spread of about two years 
in the group, all the boys were developmentally preadolescent and of very similar 
psychopathological history. 


The Observations 


The method of observing the children was described in some detail in Raush, 
Dittmann, and Taylor (32). Observations were about ten minutes in length, and 
concentrated on one child per observation plus all others with whom he interacted. 
Observers dictated their reports immediately, reporting as fully as possible all they 
had seen. The protocols were typescripts of the dictated reports, and these were 
coded in the 16 categories of the Circle of Interpersonal Mechanisms (Freedman 
et al., 14). A series of studies of the reliability of this total procedure, both observing 
and coding, is reported by Dittmann (10) and in an additional note by Raush, 
Dittmann, and Taylor (32, p. 13). The coded interactions of each focal subject were 
treated separately for behavior toward peers and behavior toward adults. Since the 
frequencies under each category become markedly attenuated when they are 
partitioned into six children in each of six settings, bimodal classifications of 
behavior were made in order to ensure reasonably large frequencies for each cell. 
Codings were categorized into affectional and status dimensions on the ‘Circle’, i.e. 
friendly versus hostile, and dominant versus submissive.4 Separate analyses were 
made of these two dimensions in relation to the other variables. 


The Phases of Observation 


The children were observed at two phases. In the first phase, the median age was 
ten years. The second series of observations was approximately eighteen months 
later. In each phase, each of the six children was observed twice in each of the six 
settings. There were, thus, a total of 144 observations, 72 in each phase. 





4. Interactions coded at midpoints of the dimensions were distributed equally between the two 
categories, any odd entry being assigned randomly. It should be noted that the recodification of 
behavior into two categories was at the expense of whatever refinement and discrimination the 
original 16-category scheme allows. We may note parenthetically that there is evidence that the 
multiple categories yield greater discrimination than does the two-category classification. 
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RESULTS 


Mode of Analysis 


The major scheme of analysis used here for describing the general phenomena 
of the study has been called multivariate information transmission (McGill, 1954) 
or multivariate attribute analysis (Smith, 37). The method was developed in- 
dependently by McGill and by Smith as an extension of Shannon’s (see Shannon 
and Weaver, 36) concepts. The scheme is related both to information theory and 
to likelihood ratio techniques, and it is closely analogous to the analysis of variance 
(cf. McGill, 25, pp. 56-62; Quastler, 30, pp. 143-71; Garner, 15). Unlike analysis 
of variance, the method is appropriate to nominal data and for frequencies in 
discrete categories. No assumptions about linearity are required, and the tests are 
distribution-free. Furthermore, the analysis is exact and additive. The component 
measures of association plus the measure of error sum to the response information 
(McGill, 24, p. 107). 

Two types of question may be answered by the scheme of analysis: (a) is there 
significant association among the variables and (b) what is the extent of the 
association among the variables? Question (b) asks, for example, how much 
information variable A furnishes about variable C, or how much information A 
and B jointly furnish about variable C. Question (a) is concerned with statistical 
significance in terms of sampling theory. It rests upon the fact that rate of informa- 
tion transmission may be converted to a chi-square value. Furthermore, both types 
of question may be answered with one variable or more held statistically constant. 

The issues treated in this report are concerned with the influence of individual 
and situational variations on the behavior of the children in two phases, which, the 
reader will recall, were 18 months apart. Since one of the questions involved com- 
paring the two phases for situational and individual effects, each phase was studied 
independently at first. There were four analyses in each phase, since behavior 
toward children and behavior toward adults were examined separately, and since, 
in each of these areas, affectional and status behaviors were analyzed independently. 
Thus, since there were six children, six settings, and two categories of behavior 
(friendly vs. hostile or dominant vs. submissive) in each analysis within a phase, 
each phase yielded four tri-dimensional (six by six by two) contingency tables— 
affectional relations with children, affectional relations with adults, status relations 
with children, and status relations with adults. 

When the two phases were considered together, so as to evaluate the inter- 
action of the treatment (or maturation) component with the other variables, there 
resulted four additional six-by-six-by-two-by-two matrices. One table, for example, 
included children by setting, by phase, by affectional behavior toward peers. 


General Setting and Individual Effects 


Table 1 summarizes the first-order analysis, the general effects of setting and 
individual differences for the four early-phase and the four later-phase analyses. A 
glance at the table indicates that both differences in settings and differences in 
children generally affected the type of behavior which occurred. Information based 
on different settings reduced predictive uncertainty by a mean of 2-50 per cent, and 
information from differences among children reduced predictive uncertainty by a 
mean of 2:22 per cent. The mean total predictive contribution of settings and 
children as independent sources is, then, 4-72 per cent (the sum of the two sources), 
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which corresponds to the proportion of variance predictable from a Pearson r of 
about -22. 


TABLE 1 GENERAL EFFECTS OF INDIVIDUAL (1) AND SETTING (S) VARIABLES 
ON BEHAVIOR (B) 


Early Phase 
To Peers To Adults 
(N = 580) (N=557) 
Affectional Behavior Status Behavior Affectional Behavior Status Behavior 
xz p %sH(B)** zr Pp %sH(B) zr Pp sH(B) 2 P %sH(B) 
(df= $5) (df= 5) (df= 5) (df = 5) 
11-83 -050 1.47 3449 =-O01 458 iS:17 O10 1.99 10-06 100 1-31 
240 900 0:30 1863 O10 2:08 22:47 001 2-94 7:25 250 95 


Later Phase 


(N =430) (N = 438) 
1;B 2: ‘ 2:20 824 - 3 2-94 9-54 
S;B 38:30 —- 6°52 1645 - 2:82 2-66 8-84 


loge/. 


* Since R (rate of information transmission) is defined as - , where A is the likelihood ratio and n is the sample 


size, 2nR (—2 loge) is distributed as chi square, with degrees of freedom depending on the specific sources. 

** The notation is to be read as follows: 1;B is the effect of individual variations on behavior; S;B is the effect of 
setting variations on behavior. °,sH(B) is the reduction in the uncertainty of the behavior classification through 
information from the individual-difference or setting sources. It is defined as the rate of information transmission from 
by 100. divided by the uncertainty of the behavioral classification (cf. McGill & Quastler, 26); the ratio is multiplied 

A further look at the general settiig-effects in light of the areas of exploration 
initially defined seems warranted. It was suggested that a sign of progress in ego 
integration for these children would be an increase in the influence of situational 
variance on behavior. In general, the setting becomes more relevant to behavior 
in the later phase; the mean contribution to reduction of uncertainty rises from 
1-57 per cent to 3-43 per cent. The contribution of the individual-difference com- 
ponent remains about the same in the early and later phases, 2:34 and 2:10 per cent, 
respectively. Thus there appears to be a trend for social behavior to become moie 
related to situational influences with ego development, although the question of the 
specific relation of treatment to that development remains an open one. Put in 
another way, the children seem to have gained in the ability to discriminate between 
different situations. 

Specific Setting Effects 

Since settings, in general, were a source of variation in behavior, it is interesting 
to examine how the specific settings operate. Five intersetting comparisons were 
made. Each comparison involved an examination of differences between two 
settings or groups of settings in distributions of behavior over the four quadrants 


of the circle schema: hostile-dominant, hostile-passive, friendly-passive, and 
friendly-dominant. 


(a) Food vs. non-food. The postulated relevance of the food situation for the dis- 
turbed child has been commented on. The comparison between all food-involved 
settings (breakfasts, other meals, and snacks) and with non-food settings (struc- 
tured game, unstructured group, and arts-and-crafts activities) indicated that food 
situations tended to yield modes of interpersonal behavior differing from those of 
non-food situations. The major difference was in the relatively low frequency of 
passively hostile behaviors where food was present. It appears that the presence 
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of food resulted in a more comfortable situation for these children characterized by 
fewer complaints, accusations, hostile demands, sulks, and whinings—both in 
relation to adults and in relation to other children. 


(b) Breakfast vs. other meals. It was suggested previously that breakfast and snacks 
might occupy special positions in relation to other eating-situations. While it is 
true that most situations have potentialities for both relaxation and arousal of 
conflict, the balances in the early-morning situation and in the late-evening 
situation seemed particularly ambivalent, and special examination of these two 
settings might, it was felt, prove instructive. In the early phase, social behavior at 
breakfast did not differ from behavior at other meals. In the later phase, however, 
the children showed more friendly behavior toward each other at breakfast than 
they did at other meals. Breakfasts produced fewer attempts at aggressive domina- 
tion of peers and there were more instances of friendly compliant behavior. 


(c) Snacks vs. other meals. The snacks setting, although the differences are less 
firmly established, seemed to work in rather the opposite direction. It was in the 
early phase that snacks seemed to differ from other meals in the character of peer- 
oriented behavior produced. In that early period, snacks yielded a higher incidence 
of passive-hostile actions and a lower incidence of friendly-dominant actions than 
did other meals. 


(d) Structured game vs. unstructured group activities. The structured game activity 
setting consisted of scored game situations with defined rules and with potentialities 
for winning and losing. The competitive features might be expected to produce a 
relatively high proportion of aggressive behavior toward other children. Care was 
taken, however, to avoid coding those actions which might be considered ordinary 
components of the particular game. Nonetheless, structured games tended to 
produce a relatively high proportion of hostile actions as compared with other 
settings. Comparison between the structured game setting and the unstructured 
activity setting indicated that social interactions with peers in the freer situation were 
in the later phase less apt to be hostile, and particularly less passively hostile, in 
orientation. The same trend appeared in social interactions with adults in the early 
phase. 


(e) Structured game activities vs. arts and crafts. The arts-and-crafts setting also had 
a high degree of structure. But in the arts-and-crafts session the organization was of 
an instructional rather than a game situation. The role of the adult was that of 
teacher, and there was specific planning toward the reduction of potentially com- 
petitive features and of demands for group cooperation. Projects were, for example, 
most often individual ones, designed with careful consideration of the potentialities 
for frustration and for gratification. In the early phase the arts-and-crafts situation 
evoked less aggressive behavior toward adults than did the structured game 
activity setting, and in the later phase the instructional setting evoked less aggression, 
particularly passive aggression, in relations with peers as compared to the game 
situation. Thus, the data point to a difference between two types of high-structure 
setting, although the differences are not as consistent as one might hope throughout 
both phases. 


Joint Effects of Settings and Individual Differences 


So far we have been presenting the main effects of individual and setting 


differences on social behavior. Table 2 presents a summary of the analyses of the 
AA 
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interactive effects of differences among settings and among children in relation to 
the behavioral variable.5 The major fact to be noted is that the effects of setting 


TABLE 2 JOINT INDIVIDUAL (1) AND SETTING (S) EFFECTS ON BEHAVIOR (B) 





Early Phase 
To Peers To Adults 
(N =580) (N=557) 
Affectional Behavior Status Behavior Affectional Behavior Status Behavior 
df p %sH(By x2 p %sH(B) 2 p %sH(B) x? p %sH(B) 
1,S;B 35 69:97 -001 8-70 7590 -O001 10-09 87-78 -OO1 11°49 77:16 -OO1 10-07 
1,;B 30 +67:57 001 840 60:27 -001 8-01 65:31 001 855 69:90 -001 9-13 
$:;B 30 58:14 -005 7:23 41-41 -100 5-50 72-61 -001 9-50 67:10 -001 8-76 
Later Phase 
(N=430) (N=438) 
1,8;B 35 103-98 O01 17-69 58-05 -010 9-96 65-84 005 14:87 42:14 -250 8-10 
14;B 30 65-69 -OO1 11:18 41-60 -100 7:14 $405 00S 12-21 33-31 -500 640 
$:;B 30 «91-07 O01 15-49 49-81 -025 8-55 52:82 010 11-93 32:60 -500 6:27 





* The notation is to be read as follows: I,8;B is the joint effect of individual and setting variables on behavior; 
Is;B is the effect of individual variations on behavior within settings (or with settings held constant, statistically; 
S1;B is the effect of setting variations on behavior within individuals (or with individual children held constant, statistic- 
ally); %sH(B) is the reduction in the uncertainty of the behavioral classification through information from the variables 
under consideration. 


and individual differences were not summative. The interactive term between these 
two variables reduced uncertainty in the behavioral classification more than did the 
independent effects of the variables together. Thus, when the average contribution 
of the individual-difference component and that of the setting component from 
Table 1 are summed, there is a mean reduction in behavioral classification un- 
certainty of 4-72 per cent; in contrast, when we look at the joint effect, which includes 
the interaction of the two components, the mean reduction in uncertainty is 11-37 
per cent. The difference between these values represents the gain in information 
from joint as opposed to single classification. By the same token, we may hold 
one of the independent variables statistically constant while examining the effects 
of the other. That is, we may study the effects of individual differences on behavior 
within each of the settings, and we may also study the effects of settings within 
individual children. Such an analysis markedly increased the information retrieved 
from both variables. For example, even where settings seemed to yield almost no 
information about behavior, as in the case of affectional behavior toward peers in 
the early phase (Table /), the effect of settings was highly significant when each 
child was considered individually (S,;B in Table 2). 

As was discussed above, different situations did, in general, affect behavioral 
trends; here we see that the general effects masked much of the potency of situa- 
tional influences. The greater part of the yield of information about behavior from 
knowledge of the setting was recovered by considering setting influences for each 
child individually. The converse also held: there were, in general, consistent 
individual differences in behavior, but their effects were considerably enhanced 
when each setting was examined individually. It is clear, then, that situations had 
different meanings for different children and that individual differences among 


5. The exact values in the table are to be interpreted with caution because of a generally signi- 
ficant interactive effect between children and settings in relation to the number of responses. In 
no case, however, in these and following analyses, were amplification terms negative (cf. McGill, 
25, pp. 56-62). 
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children were related to the nature of the situation. A clinical illustration, com- 
paring the data for two children, has been presented (Raush, 31), but a brief 
example here may clarify the point. On the whole, 34 per cent of all responses 
produced by children toward adults were coded as hostile. One of the children, 
Frank, exhibited 60 hostile out of a total of 161 interactions with adults, an 
average of 37 per cent hostile responses. However, in the arts-and-crafts setting, 
a teaching situation, only 9 per cent of his behavior toward adults was hostile in 
orientation; this was in contrast with an average of 28 per cent hostile responses 
by all children toward adults in arts and crafts. At meal times, the case was reversed. 
There, 48 per cent of Frank’s behavior toward adults was hostile in orientation in 
contrast to the lower group average of 29 per cent. The selection of an isolated 
example from the total matrix may, of course, capitalize on chance factors, but the 
analyses described above indicate the generality of similar phenomena in the data. 
Such findings are all the more striking since the children were selected as a homo- 
geneous group and since they lived in a highly supervised and homogeneous 
environment. 


Phase Relations with Settings and Individual Differences 


An analysis of the behavioral changes in the children over a year and a half was 
presented previously (Raush, Dittmann, and Taylor, 32). Information transmission 
analysis of these same data incorporates some of the previous findings, but in 
addition it yields information about amounts by which uncertainties are reduced 
and the effects of interactions among the variables. Several conclusions may be 
drawn from the data (see Table 3). First, of the single components, time phase 


TABLE 3 PHASE (T) EFFECTS AND THEIR INTERACTIONS WITH INDIVIDUAL (1) AND SETTING 
(S) EFFECTS ON BEHAVIOR (B) 


To Peers To Adults 


(N= 1010) (N=995) 
Affectional Behavior Status Behavior Affectional Behavior Status Behavior 
df 7 Pp %sH(B)* x2 Pp %sH(B) 2 p %sH(B) a Pp %SH(B) 

1;B 5 17-41 -005 1-01 35-47 -O01 2:65 16°74 -010 1:32 12:94 -025 97 
S;B $ 25-27 -001 1-81 10:63 -100 ‘79 23:10 ‘001 1:82 16:08 -010 1:22 
T;B 1 3-92 -050 28 3-76 -100 2 63:58 -001 5-01 29:33 -001 2:20 
I1,T;B 11 28-66 -00S 2-05 46°48 -001 3-47 91-32 -001 719 48-91 -001 3-67 
S.T;B 11 4426 -001 3-20 35:83 -O01 2:68 97-41 -001 7-81 4541 001 3-41 
1,8,T;B 71 177-88 -OO1 12-75 137-70 001 10:29 21677 -001 17-07 148-63 -OO1 11-16 
Ts;B 6 1935 -005 1:39 25:21 001 1:88 7431 -001 5-85 29:33 -001 2:20 
T:;B 6 11:25 -100 “81 11-01 -100 “82 74:59 -001 5-87 35-98 -001 2:70 
Tr;B 36 79:73 -O01 $-71 62:72 -005 469 119-40 -001 9-40 81:89 -O01 6-15 





* Except for the introduction of phase (T) as an additional variable, the notation follows that of Tables I and 2. 


contributed little information about behavior toward peers; it was the major 
source of information about behavior toward adults. Second, interactions between 
phase and each of the other components contributed to information about be- 
havior, but the contributions were far smaller than those from the previously dis- 
cussed interaction between settings and individual differences. Third, there was 
a considerable multiple interaction among the three variables, settings, individual 
children, and time phase, such that, when settings and children were held constant 
statistically, there was marked gain in information from the contribution of phase 
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effects.6 Further analysis showed that the pattern of responsivity in different 
settings also changed. If we look at the number of responses, irrespective of 
their coding, over the six different settings, total distributions were the same 
for the two phases. When, however, separate analyses were made for interac- 
tions with peers and for interactions with adults, highly significant changes were 
noted in patterns for the two periods. Children showed an increase in interac- 
tions with peers and a decrease in interactions with adults in the breakfast setting, 
and a reverse decrease in interactions with peers and increase in interactions with 
adults in the arts-and-crafts setting. It would seem, then, that over the period 
breakfasts became a more social occasion and arts and crafts became a more 
task-oriented situation.’ 

Specific illustrations for the above phenomena may be found in the cell matrices, 
although again it should be noted that the selection of items for illustrative pur- 
poses may capitalize on chance factors, particularly as the cell entries become attenu- 
ated through multiple classification. Considering affectional behavior toward 
adults, the total proportion of hostile interactions dropped from 44 per cent in the 
early phase to 20 per cent a year and a half later. Not all settings, however, changed 
equally. For example, whereas the proportions of hostile responses went from 
43 per cent to 9 per cent at breakfasts and from 61 per cent to 22 per cent in 
structured game activities, the arts-and-crafts situation showed little change in this 
respect, the proportions being 28 per cent and 27 per cent in early and late phases, 
respectively. Similarly, although each child showed a reduction in the proportion 
of hostile interactions with adults, some children changed more than others. Ed, 
for example, showed a reduction in hostile interactions from 49 per cent to 9 per 
cent whereas the reduction for Tony was from 37 per cent to 26 per cent. Finally, 
it would seem that the choice of setting where change appeared differed for different 
children. Between the two phases, Dave for example, showed a marked diminution 
in hostile responses toward adults in the structured group situation, whereas, for 
Frank, it was breakfasts and meal-times that changed most markedly. 


DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS 


Person and Setting 


People differ from one another across a variety of situations. We may character- 
ize individual behavior as more or less aggressive, more or less dependent, more or 
less dominant, more or less friendly. Situations, too, evoke characteristic patterns 
of social action across a variety of persons. Situations are more or less competitive, 
more or less status-oriented, more or less friendly, more or less evocative of 
dependency. The present study delimited personality only to the extent of con- 
sidering individual children within a rather homogeneous group; it delimited 
situations in a rather ‘rough, common-sense’ way. Despite these limitations, both 
variables were shown to have relevance for interpersonal behavior. But there is, 


6. Quastler (30, pp. 162-71) notes the increasing complexity of relations which result from the 
addition of a new part to the information system. 

7. There appeared to be little relationship between the number of interactions and their friendly 
or unfriendly quality, either for different children or for different settings. This may be related to 
the fact that the context here is that of a closed, ‘involuntary’ group situation as compared to 
some of the open, ‘voluntary’ group situations described in the literature (Homans, 21). 
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obviously, much more to be learned about the dimensions of personality and the 
dimensions of situations than these broad generalities. 

Most recently, Campbell and Fiske (8) advocate that validational processes 
should utilize a matrix of intercorrelations among tests representing at least two 
traits, each measured by at least two methods. The approach they suggest for 
correlational studies resembles the methods used here, and the argument, for the 
most part, presents a cogent and explicit rationale for the approach in the present 
study. Campbell and Fiske, however, seem to imply that, for demonstration of 
validity, traits ‘should’ be fixed across variations in methods. Although such a 
requirement seems relevant for a ‘psychology of traits’, it should be noted that one 
could argue just as well from the point of view of a ‘psychology of situations’, that 
methods ‘should’ be fixed across variations in traits. Our own position is that 
neither one of these points of view is complete. We would view traits not as a 
once-and-for-all-time exclusive property of the organism irrespective of the environ- 
ment but as directional potentialities under certain environmental circumstances ; 
similarly, situations would be viewed as having arousal potential only for certain 
traits. The extent of contribution toward other variables, made by either trait or 
situational variations, will be, in part, a function of the level of conceptualization 
within a design. But we would suggest that it is most useful to consider neither 
situational nor trait variance as predictive error, but rather to move in the direction 
of explicit theoretical and empirical examination of sources of variance and their 
interactions. If such sources are defined, they add to, rather than detract from, 
predictive efficiency. 

Which is more important for behavior, the individual personality or the 
situation ? The question is a meaningless one. Neither component can be uncoupled 
from the other. The problem is similar to the heredity-environment one (cf. 
Anastasi, 1; Dobzhansky, 11). As Anastasi notes with respect to this latter issue, 
*... the nature and extent of the influence of each type of factor depend upon the 
contribution of the other. Thus the proportional contribution of heredity to the 
variance of a given trait, rather than being a constant, will vary under different 
environmental conditions. Similarly, under different hereditary conditions, the 
relative contribution of environment will differ’ (1, p. 197). So, too, there are some 
situations where the potential range of individual variation is highly restricted and 
others where individual variations are maximized. Personality factors may be simi- 
larly differentiated—for example, cognitive functions are, it is likely, somewhat 
less subject to situational variations than are affective aspects of personality. 

We found that setting variations influenced behavior more in the later than in 
the earlier phases of treatment. The gain in the ability to discriminate among 
situations was coordinate with other gains in the ability to make differentiations. 
Thus, despite the fact that the children were growing older, the differences between 
their behavior toward each other and their behavior toward adults increased with 
time. Even within the peer group itself the children responded more toward each 
child as an individual in the later phase. That is, in the later period each child was 
more apt to be treated differently by other children, although his own behavioral 
resemblance to others had not changed (cf. Raush, Dittmann, and Taylor, 32). It 
would seem, then, that there was an increasing trend for features associated with 
reality, and with increased capacity for reality-testing, to exercise more potent 
influence on social behavior. 

Increased differentiation would seem to be an index of increased psychological 

AA* 
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maturity. Bjerstedt (4), for example, finds that sociometric choices of Swedish 
schoolchildren tend toward greater differentiation according to the situation with 
increasing age. To what extent the changes in our subjects were a function of age or 
of the treatment program is a tenuous question, and one that is not to be settled 
here. But again the heredity-environment analogy would appear to be appropriate. 
Growing up in the environment these boys came from, or growing up in a prison 
setting, is likely to differ from growing up in a milieu geared to therapy. 


Person-in-Setting 


Perhaps the most striking finding was the extent of interaction between child 
and setting. The unique confluence of child and setting contributed far more to 
behavior than did the summative effects of individual-difference and setting com- 
ponents. In fact, the potency of situational influences on behavior was somewhat 
obscured until setting variations were examined for each child individually; simil- 
arly, individual differences were more closely related to behavior when each setting 
was examined individually. It is not surprising to find interactive effects—that 
situations have different, though consistent, behavioral ‘meanings’ for different 
people. Thus, Maas (22), for example, found that the perception of group behavior 
by group leaders was a function neither of the type of group, per se, nor of the per- 
sonality of the leader, per se, but rather of the interactive effect between type of 
leader and type of group. But the extent of such interaction poses both practical 
and theoretical problems. 

Certainly, more adequate classification of both personality and setting dimen- 
sions should contribute to understanding such interactive effects. That is, there is 
no reason, at this point, to believe that the interaction represents individually 
unique and specific variance. We might speculate, however, on possibilities for 
classification and dimensionalization of person-situation configurations. A goal 
would be to refine and dimensionalize the interaction rather than concentrate on 
what we typically conceive of as the main variables. Consideration of such possi- 
bilities would demand revision in the boundaries we ordinarily, and perhaps 
arbitrarily, set in the matrix of events (cf. Peak, 29). 


Setting and Change 

Conclusions with respect to interactive effects between settings and change in 
interpersonal behavior can be only tentative from these data. Certainly, in an on- 
going clinical operation, policies and procedures are modified in accordance with 
staff experience and with changes in clinical needs. Changes in policies, changes in 
experience, and changes in staff can all have effect on these results. Even so seem- 
ingly small a matter as the fact that during one period observations were made 
during the summer when children rose early, whereas during the other phase they 
were made in fall and winter, may affect the results. Still, it would seem that a 
conservative view, based on these results, would maintain that it is unlikely that 
change in social behavior is an all-or-none affair. If behavioral improvement varies 
according to the setting, and according to the constellation of the particular child 
and the meanings that particular settings have for him, then the study has obvious 
implications for investigations of therapeutic change. For one thing, it would seem 
likely that observers would differ somewhat in their estimates of improvement if 
their locales of observation differed. This problem is independent of, but is likely 
to be confounded with, problems in unreliability. Second, in lieu of accurate speci- 
fication of variables—an untenable demand in most clinical situations, one would 
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think—emphasis must be placed on representative sampling of situations where 
improvement in social behavior is being studied. 


SUMMARY 


The social interactions of six hyperaggressive boys were studied at two phases of 
residential treatment, a year and a half apart. In each phase each child was observed 
twice in six life settings and his behavior toward both peers and adults was described 
and coded. 

The present report was concerned with several sources for the retrieval of 
information about social behavior. The following questions were raised, and the 
following answers were obtained by means of multivariate information transmission 
analyses: 

1. Does knowledge about the social setting increase information about inter- 
active behavior? The answer is, in general, yes. Some specific differences in the 
kinds of behavior evoked by specific settings were described. 

2. To what extent are the effects of social settings generalized for all the children 
in the sample, and to what extent do settings have specific effects for specific 
children? To what extent are individual reactions consistent across situations and 
to what extent is individual consistency related to the specific setting? In general, 
there is individual consistency in social behavior across different settings and there 
is setting consistency across different individuals. But the interactive effects between 
child and setting contributed far more information about behavior than did the sum 
of the independent components. Thus, it would seem that the kind of behavior a 
setting evokes would be to a considerable extent related to the personality of the 
particular child; the kind of behavior a child produces would be to a considerable 
extent related to the dimensions of the particular situation that are salient for him. 

3. With treatment and maturation, is there a shift in the relative contribution to 
information about behavior from situational and individual-difference sources? 
The expectation was that, as psychological maturity increased, situational factors 
would come to play a more potent role for behavior. The trend of the data was 
toward confirmation of this expectation. The results were coordinate with other 
findings which indicated an increase in the ability of the children to make differentia- 
tions. 

4. Are changes in social behavior equal over all settings or do they appear 
greater in some situations as compared to others? Tentatively, it would appear 
that, just as not all children show the same kind and degree of change over time 
and treatment, so not all settings show the same kind and degree of change. There 
may, however, be considerations that temper such conclusions. 

The above phenomena were illustrated and some of their implications were 
noted. 
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The Effect of Perceived Liking on 


Interpersonal Attraction’ 
CARL W. BACKMAN AND PAUL F. SECORD 





ONE of the most pervasive characteristics of the dyad is congruency—the tendency 
to like and feel liked or to dislike and feel disliked by another person. Tagiuri 
(5, 6, 7), who has applied the technique of relational analysis to a wide variety of 
groups, has reported congruency to be the most powerful relationship encountered 
in his data. Similarly Newcomb (3), in his study of interpersonal attraction, reports 
a close relationship between his subjects’ liking for others and their estimates of 
reciprocity of attraction. He has explained his findings as well as those of Tagiuri 
by regarding them as a special case of his theory, which relates mutual attraction 
to similarities in attitudes: in this instance, the similarity of attitudes toward the 
self (3). Assuming a predominance of favorable self-attitudes, an individual will be 
attracted to others whom he perceives as having similar attitudes towards himself 
as a social object: i.e. those whom he perceives as liking him. Thus, the cause-effect 
sequence consists of the perception of ‘being liked’, which is followed by liking the 
other. Unfortunately, Newcomb’s design to test this hypothesis does not exclude 
an alternative explanation. It might be argued that persons who are attracted to 
other persons on some grounds other than similarity tend to perceive such others 
as attracted to them. If this were the case the perception of being liked would be 
the effect rather than the cause of the attraction of one person for another; that is, 
if one likes another person, the result is a perception of the other as liking him. 

These considerations suggest either or both of the following as cause-effect 
relations: (a) if one likes another person, he perceives the other as liking him; or 
(b) if one perceives another as liking him, he is likely to be attracted to the other. 
So far as the writers are aware, there are no experimental data in which these two 
alternatives have been independently tested. In the usual study, these two possi- 
bilities are always confounded because choice and perception of being liked are not 
separated in time. The present study proposes to solve this ‘chicken-or-the-egg’ 
problem by establishing the perception of being liked as a prior or independent 
variable in a time sequence. 

The following hypothesis is proposed : Other things being equal, the probability 
of Person A being attracted to Person B will be higher if B is perceived by A as 
liking A. 


PROCEDURE 


Subjects 
Three like-sexed groups of 10 ‘strangers’ each were formed. Subjects, who 
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indicated on a form that they were not acquainted, were chosen from five sections 
of a class of about 175 college freshmen in a course in personal adjustment. A list 
of the entire class roll was given to each member on the first day of class and he 
indicated his degree of acquaintance by checking for each name one of the three 
categories: not acquainted, slightly acquainted, well acquainted. The experimenters 
then selected the three groups so that all had indicated no acquaintance with each 
other, except for two members of one group who were slightly acquainted with a 
third person who reported no acquaintance with them. During this initial class 
period, the subjects also took the Gordon Personality Test (1). 


The Induction of Perceived Liking 


In order to test the hypothesis that perceived liking is a determining cause of 
sociometric choice, it was necessary for the experimenters to induce controlled 
perceptions of being liked. This was done in a manner similar to that often utilized 
to induce cohesiveness among members of a group. In the first group meeting, 
subjects were seated in chairs arranged in a circle. Name cards were pinned to their 
shirts or blouses. 

Instructions read to the subjects gave as an ostensible purpose for the series of 
meetings an attempt to improve instruction in the freshman course by a series of 
group discussions on various phases of classroom pedagogy. Also indicated was 
the necessity for control in conducting such a study. The experimenters attempted 
to justify the exclusion from the groups of persons of the opposite sex and persons 
with whom the members were acquainted by explaining that this was a necessary 
experimental control. Under the pretense that personality factors were also being 
taken into account, the experimenters called attention to the fact that a personality 
test had been given on the first day of class, and remarked that since interest in test 
results would probably be high they would be discussed in this session. 

The independent variable was introduced by reporting as a part of the person- 
ality-test analysis that efforts had been made to ascertain who in the group would 
like whom. Each subject received a list of names of all persons in the group, with 
three names marked as those persons who would most probably like the person 
receiving the sheet. These names had actually been assigned by a controlled random 
method to ensure that all names were assigned an equal number of times, and so 
that there were no reciprocations. Moreover, no subject was allowed to believe that 
others had been told that he would probably like them. This was accomplished by 
telling the subjects that there was insufficient time to complete all of the analysis, 
and that for those subjects receiving forms marked incomplete, time had not per- 
mitted the calculation of whom in the group those persons would like. All subjects 
actually received forms marked incomplete. Thus the reverse effect that subjects 
will perceive as liking them those persons whom they already like is controlled by 
the fact that this effect will be randomly distributed. The effect being tested, how- 
ever, should be a systematic function of the experimental designation of likers. 

After a brief discussion of the personality tests the sheets of names and test 
materials were collected, and the experimenters asked each person to introduce 
himself to make sure that names and faces were associated. A discussion was next 
stimulated about various methods that might be effective in promoting group 
discussion in the classroom. During the discussion the experimenter attempted to 
ensure that all members participated and that the members of the group became 
familiar with each other’s name. After about 15 minutes of this discussion, socio- 
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metric data were gathered. The collection of sociometric data was justified by the 
suggestion that the group might later be broken into teams of two persons. Subjects 
made first, second, and third choices of the most desired team partner from a list of 
the nine other persons in the group. 

The experiment was continued for a total of six sessions, meeting for approxi- 
mately one hour per week in each successive week. Sociometric data were collected 
at the first, third, and sixth sessions. 


RESULTS 


Confirmation of the hypothesis that the perception of being liked results in 
attraction to the perceived liker requires that experimentally designated likers 
should be chosen to an extent greater than chance. Table / presents the data on the 


TABLE 1 FREQUENCIES OF CHOICE OF EXPERIMENTALLY DESIGNATED LIKERS 


No. of designated likers chosen by Significance 
‘ each chooser Level 
Frequencies 3 2 1 0 N sg 

First session 

Theoretical 0-4 6:2 15-5 69 29 

Observed 2 15 7 5 29 <-0l 
Three weeks later 

Theoretical 0-2 43 10:7 48 20 

Observed 0 6 11 3 20 -+20 
Six weeks later 

Theoretical 0:2 3:9 9-6 43 18 

Observed 1 3 11 3 18 >-20 


* Determined by the Kolmogorov-Smirnov one-sample test (4). 

a. The theoretical frequency is computed as follows. For example, in YET, two likers, S may do so on choices I, 
or 1,3 or 2,3. Thus: N(3/9x 2/8 x 6/7)+ (3/9 x 6/8 x 2/7) + (6/9 x 3/8x2 6:2 
extent to which choices were made of the montenediy designated likers. An 
examination of the table reveals that for the first session the designated likers were 
chosen much more often than were other members of the group (P<-01). After 
additional sessions of group interaction, however, these designated likers were no 
longer chosen in preference to other group members (P>-20). The second and third 
sociometric tests, incidentally, were based upon only two groups, because several 
members of the third group absented themselves from crucial sessions, making it 
difficult to apply an appropriate statistical test to their data. 


DISCUSSION 


From these results it is clear that the perception of being liked by a stranger 
initially leads the perceiver to choose that individual. In the present experimental 
situation, however, the effect of this perception does not persist through subsequent 
group sessions. One possible reason for attenuation of the effect of perceived liking 
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would be failure of subjects to remember the names of experimentally designated 
likers. This was not the case, however, for at the end of the sixth session, when 
subjects were asked to check the names of those whom the experimenters had 
suggested would like them, 18 of the 20 subjects remembered at least 2 of the 3 
names. Also worth noting is the fact that the experimental designation of likers was 
arranged so that no ‘reciprocations’ would occur: i.e. if A was designated as liking 
B, B was not designated as liking A. Since studies (5) show that a reciprocal relation- 
ship tends to be a stable one, it may be argued that the artificial situation of non- 
reciprocation created here contributed to transience of choice. 

Perhaps the most important reason for attenuation is that the ‘perceived liking’ 
that was experimentally induced amounts to only a prediction of potential liking 
by the experimenters and is not a true perception based on behavioral observation 
of those designated as likers. In freely interacting groups, the findings by Tagiuri (7) 
concerning the extent to which choice is ‘visible’ to other group members suggest 
that some behavioral cues reflecting choice are available. To the extent that the 
interaction between members of the present experimental groups was inconsistent 
with the pattern of liking induced by the experimenters, cues for shifts in later 
choices would be provided. Members of the experimental groups, moreover, had 
ample opportunity to interact outside the experimental situation, perhaps in a 
manner counteracting the initial pattern of likes induced experimentally. 

Although it has been shown that, under the conditions of this experiment, the 
hypothesized sequence of perceived liking followed by liking can occur, the 
question may well be raised as to whether this is the normal sequence in the 
typical non-laboratory situation. Unfortunately, our own data cannot answer 
this question beyond suggesting that the effects of the variable, perceived liking, 
may well be counteracted by other variables, such as those which apparently had 
an effect in the later phases of the brief life-span of our groups. The reverse sequence 
involving a determination of perceived liking by feelings of liking may have been 
operating as a counter-active in the present study and may be the more typical 
sequence in everyday situations. This is suggested by a number of Tagiuri’s findings. 
He finds that, where the subject has unlimited choice, more names are mentioned 
in declaration of choice or rejection than in identification of persons liking or 
disliking the perceiver. In his analysis of the interaction between mutuality, 
accuracy, and congruence, he finds that congruence appears to vary independently 
of mutuality and accuracy, and that perceived reciprocation exceeds actual 
reciprocation for positive as well as negative feelings (5, 6). Even more significant 
in this connection is the finding that the members of his groups felt just as reci- 
procated in their dislikes as in their preferences, even though one might argue that 
the cues to disliking could be expected to be more hidden. Such findings tend to de- 
emphasize the role of perceptual cues and support the notion that congruence is 
more often a product of the tendency to perceive autistically on the basis of one’s 
own feelings. At the same time other findings by Tagiuri (5) suggest the operation 
of our hypothesized sequence. For instance, citing studies where the same group 
has been followed over a period of time, he reports that dyads characterized by lack 
of congruency are extremely unstable. This suggests that in time persons will shift 
their feelings in the direction of congruency. 

In the ongoing everyday situation both tendencies probably operate. Persons 
are attracted to others whom they perceive as liking them and they tend to perceive 
those whom they like as reciprocating. One might expect that the latter tendency 
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dominates in the early phases of interaction where, unlike our experimental situa- 
tion, the cues for perceived liking are not too clear. As interaction continues, how- 
ever, the responses of the other person may gradually make clear to the liker that 
his attraction is not reciprocated and that there is little hope that it will be in the 
future. This in turn may bring about a reduction in his affect. It is probable also 
that there are individual differences in the relative predominance of the orders of 
these two variables. An individual with strong needs for support, for example, may 
be more influenced in his attraction to others by the perception that others like 
him than would a person lacking these needs. Further research is required to answer 
such questions as these. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Most studies of congruency—the tendency to like and feel liked by or to dis- 
like and feel disliked by another—have not been designed so that a cause-effect 
relationship between attraction and feeling liked could be ascertained. The present 
experiment tests the hypothesis: ‘Other things being equal, the probability of 
Person A being attracted to Person B will be higher if B is perceived by A as liking 
A.’ In three like-sexed groups of strangers, each comprising 10 persons, each 
member was led to perceive that three particular members of the group would be 
especially attracted to him. In the first, third, and sixth sessions of the weekly 
meetings, each member chose three persons he would most like as team partners. 
The hypothesis was strongly confirmed in the first session: group members chose 
the experimentally designated likers much more frequently than theoretical expect- 


ancies would predict. These effects did not persist through subsequent group 
sessions. 
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Interests and Group Formation 


JOHN B. MARKS 





One of the fundamental questions in social psychology and in sociology asks what 
it is that makes persons come together in groups. What are the ‘elective affinities’ 
which draw people to each other? True it is that birds of a feather flock together, 
but it is not plain whether they came together because their plumage was alike or 
whether their plumage is alike because they grew it together. 

One view would assert that, within the larger domain of culture, caste, and class, 
individuals associate pretty largely with those they are thrown with: group forma- 
tion becomes a matter of geographical or occupational proximity. Thus similarities 
between the members of a group would be ascribable to the influence of the milieu 
from which the group was drawn. An opposed view would counter that persons 
obviously select for association persons who are congenial. From this position 
group formation is the result of active seeking and selection, not just the passive 
formation of ties with others who happen to be neighbors. Here similarities between 
members of groups would be further evidence of the congenialities that originally 
drew them together. 

The results of investigations have not shed much light on how each of these two 
group-forming factors, proximity and congeniality, mediates the formation of 
spontaneously formed groups. In an early study Warner (6) found that members of 
boys’ gangs resembled each other in mental age, but the author concluded that much 
of this correspondence could be explained on the basis of other factors of the 
environment which threw the boys together in the first place. Festinger, Schachter, 
and Back (1) show by example that groups can arise in both fashions, passively by 
geographic proximity and actively through common participation in a valued 
activity, even though the groups as such are social and not activity groups. Warner’s 
is the only study of psychological communalities within groups. 

The present study, which was part of a larger investigation of interests and 
sociometric measures among adolescents, is an attempt to find whether members 
of informal social cliques show similarities of interest scores in various fields. 
Essentially this is a problem for the analysis of variance. Instead of experimentally 
formed groups of subjects, naturally occurring clique groups were used. All the 
variance of the interest scores of these clique members can be divided into the 
variance of individual members from the clique means and the variance of the 
clique means about the general mean. Now, in addition to being segregated as to 
sex, the cliques were, as will be seen in further detail below, fairly homogeneous as 
to grade level and as to the neighborhood origin of their members. Therefore, if 
it is desired to find whether there is more to group formation that the simple effect 
of sex, grade, or neighborhood propinquity, the variance attributable to these 
three factors should be removed from the between-cliques variance. If what remains 
is significant it indicates that there has been some clique formation associated with 
similarity of interests. 

The cliques were drawn from seven hundred and thirty students from grades 
eight through twelve in a California Bay Area high school. All the subjects were 
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given a specially devised interest test and asked for various sociometric choices. A 
clique was defined essentially as a group of three or more individuals each of whom 
is attached to the clique structure by at least two reciprocated friendship choices, in 
response to the question: “Who are your best friends here at school?’ Of the entire 
group, 88 boys were members of 21 cliques while 132 girls formed 28 cliques. Only 
the clique members were included in the study. 

The cliques were classified according to sex, grade, and neighborhood of origin. 
There is complete homogeneity as to sex: boys and girls belong to different cliques. 
There is relative homogeneity of grade level. There are two cross-grade cliques which 
have been assigned to the grade level of the majority of their members. The neigh- 
borhoods of the community from which the subjects come have been included in a 
classification (5) of neighborhoods by such census variables as home ownership, 
income, etc. There are four neighborhoods within this community falling into four 
status ranks from middle class (given the status value of one) to lower class (given 
the value of four). Since there is only one neighborhood of each rank, subjects 
coming from the same rank of neighborhood in this study also come from what is 
geographically the same neighborhood. Seventeen of the twenty-one boys’ cliques 
and twenty-two of the twenty-eight girls’ cliques show a clear majority of the 
members within each clique coming from one of the four neighborhoods. The 
remaining four boys’ cliques and six girls’ cliques can be assigned to neighborhood 
level by averaging the neighborhood-status scores of the clique members. 

The interest test presented the subjects with two hundred items arranged under 
the categories of ‘Places to Go’, ‘Things to Do’, ‘Occupations’, ‘Things to Talk 
About’, and ‘Magazines to Read’. The subjects indicated their liking for, dislike of, 
or indifference to, each one of the items. Interest scores included two types: 


1. Empirically derived scores of non-conformity measuring the extent to which 
a subject’s expressed interests differed from those of the majority of his sex or his 
grade, and an empirically derived interest-maturity score measuring the extent to 
which a subject’s interest pattern resembled that of the older subjects in contrast to 
that of the younger. 

2. Rationally derived scales of content based on the agreement of judges as to 
items for which a liking would be expressive of interest in the opposite sex (the 
‘heterosexual’ score), sports interests, mechanical-constructive interests, scientific 
interests, social interests, interests likely to be disapproved by adults (‘delinquent’ 
interests), and intellectual-cultural interests. 


An analysis of variance was run on all these interest scores of clique members. 
It should be remembered that in classification according to neighborhood and grade 
level individual clique members were assigned to the classification to which the 
preponderant part of their clique belonged. The analyses for boys and girls were 
done separately. In all, seven distinct estimates of variance were involved: 

1. The total variance of all clique members’ scores about their general mean. 
This was the sum of the next two estimates. 

2. The variance of grade means about the general mean. 

3. The variance of individual scores about the grade means. This was the sum 
of the next two estimates. 

4. The variance of neighborhood means about the grade means. 


5. The variance of individual scores about the neighborhood means. This was 
the sum of the next two estimates. 
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6. The variance of clique means, within a grade, about the neighborhood means. 
7. The variance of individual scores about the clique means. 


It can be seen that when each of these variance estimates is divided by its 
appropriate degrees of freedom, the ratio of Estimate 2 to Estimate 3 is a measure 
of the extent to which the variance of clique interest scores is associated with the 
grade levels of the cliques. The ratio of Estimate 4 to Estimate 5 is a measure of the 
extent to which it is associated with neighborhood level when grade level is held 
constant. The ratio of Estimate 6 to Estimate 7 is a measure of the extent to which 
variance of interest scores is associated with membership in particular cliques, when 
grade level and neighborhood level are held constant. 


TABLE 1 SIGNIFICANCE LEVEL OF VARIANCE RATIOS OF CLIQUE 
MEMBERS’ SCORES ON SELECTED INTEREST VARIABLES* 


Between Grades Between Neighborhoods Between Cliques 
Variable (Estimate 2) (Estimate 4) (Estimate 6) 
(Estimate 3) (Estimate 5) (Estimate 7) 


Boys 
Non-Conformity —#e 
Maturity Not computed 
Heterosexual 
Sports 
Mechanical 
Scientific 
Social 
Adult-Disapproved 
Intellectual 

Girls 
Non-Conformity ~ 
Maturity Not computed 
Heterosexual — a 
Sports — <-05 
Mechanical _ 
Scientific <Ol 
Social ms — 
Adult-Disapproved — <-001 
Intellectual <-05 - <-001 


*Derived from 88 boys in 2! cliques from four neighborhoods and five grades and from 132 girls in 28 cliques from 
four neighborhoods and five grades. ; 
** —. indicates variance ratios with greater than ‘05 probability. 


The results are shown in Table /. There are significant associations of interest 
scores with grade level, neighborhood level, and clique membership. 

The boys’ social-interest scores seem to rise with age whereas their scientific- 
interest scores decline. Among the girls both mechanical-constructive and intel- 
lectual-interest scores increase with age. Although there is significant intergrade 
variance in the adult-disapproved delinquent scores among both boys and girls it 
corresponds with no consistent trend in the grade means. The relationship between 
these interests and age may be curvilinear or it may be that specific ecological 
factors within the grade groups account for this significant variance. 

Higher neighborhood level seems to be associated with both greater interest 
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non-conformity and interest maturity among the boys. There is little to indicate 
whether the higher-status boys are conforming to a distinct set of neighborhood 
norms or whether their higher status makes them more comfortable in test non- 
conformity. The association of higher interest maturity among boys with higher 
status is reminiscent of a similar association of status and IQ. The significant inter- 
neighborhood variance of the girls’ heterosexual interests represents a tendency for 
those from the lower-status neighborhoods to express relatively more of these 
interests than do those from the higher. 

It can be seen that both boys’ and girls’ cliques tend to show relative homo- 
geneity in scientific and the adult-disapproved ‘delinquent’ interests. In addition, 
girls’ cliques tend to be homogeneous in intellectual and sports interests whereas 
those of the boys are relatively homogeneous in their heterosexual interests and in 
the non-conformity and maturity of their interests. 


DISCUSSION 


Even when the effects of similarity in age and of neighborhood background are 
ruled out, these adolescents seem to associate according to similarities of interests. 
A glance at the table shows that the variance in interests seems to be more closely 
associated with clique membership than it is either with grade or with neighborhood 
level. Adolescent cliques are homogeneous in a number of interest categories and 
this homogeneity is probably a factor in clique formation. An alternative hypothesis 
is that group association may have fostered common interests but it is doubtful 
whether all the communality is ascribable to this factor. Some of the clique- 
associated interest scores are subtle ones (non-conformity is a case in point) and 
it seems unlikely that they would be shaped by clique associations. At any rate the 
interest similarities within groups are shown in this instance to be more than the 
similarities ascribable to the milieu from which the groups were drawn. 

The types of interests that do not demonstrate intra-clique homogeneity are 
worth noting. Neither boys’ nor girls’ cliques show a significant homogeneity in 
social-interest scores. It may be that membership in any clique requires a fairly 
highly developed sociability and there is not much difference in this social-interest 
variable. The lack of significant inter-clique variability among the girls on hetero- 
sexual-interest scores may have a similar explanation: the members of the girls’ 
cliques may be drawn from that portion of the total sample which has the most 
heterosexual awareness, and there is little difference between cliques. Among the 
boys, on the other hand, cliques tend to be homogeneous for this heterosexual- 
interest variable. It should be remembered that the fifteen-year-old boys, who 
comprise the median group of the present sample, are in the midst of a period of 
great variability through which their fifteen-year-old girl counterparts have already 
largely passed. It may be that it is the greater variability in this heterosexual- 
interests variable among boys that makes it more important in determining clique 
associations than it is among the girls. 

Intellectual interests among boys seem to have little to do with clique formation, 
and another study based on these data has indicated that they show little relation 
to sociometric acceptability (4). Apparently these interests are simply not salient 
enough for the boys to determine their choice of associates. On the other hand, 
boys’ cliques are differentiated in terms of the empirical non-conformity and 
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maturity scores, whereas girls’ cliques show no such differentiation. These variables 
were not related to sociometric acceptability among the girls, although they showed 
some relationship among the boys. It may be that these measures are simply not 
of importance in the social perceptions of the girls. 


A NOTE ON LEADERSHIP 


In the literature on leadership there is some conflict between a centrifugal view 
which sees the leader as turning outward in the role of representative, negotiator, 
and spokesman for the group and a centripetal one which sees the leader as a 
cultivator par excellence of intra-group relationships. Whyte (7, p. 259) says: ‘The 
leader is better known and respected outside his group than are any of his followers’ 
and in this view he is followed by Homans (2). On the other hand the data of 
Loomis (3) seem to suggest that the holding of leadership positions is associated 
with an intensified attention to intra-group relationships and a relative neglect of 
the extra-group ones. 

In the course of the present study it was possible to pick out leaders and 
followers from each clique. This was done by means of peer ratings of clique 
leadership (from votes on a question: “Who are the leaders in your own bunch at 
school ?’) and of influence (from votes on a question: ‘Whom do you know among 
the students who has good ideas about places to go and things to do?’). The clique 
member with the highest peer ratings on these two variables was considered the 
leader while the clique member with the lowest rating was considered the follower. 

The Whyte-Homans hypothesis can be tested in this population of clique 
leaders and followers. Reciprocated friendship choices outside the clique can be 
considered an index of extra-clique involvement. If the numbers of extra-clique 
reciprocated choices are compared, pair by pair, for the leader and follower within 
each clique consistent pattern of differences can be observed. When this is done 
for the forty-nine cliques a significant difference emerges: the leaders tend to have 
more extra-clique friendship links than do the followers and this difference is 
Statistically significant (t = 2:35 for 48 degrees of freedom). Thus the Whyte- 
Homans hypothesis is confirmed in this group. 


SUMMARY 


Informal social groups can arise either through the passive acceptance of the 
effects of contiguity or through the active cementing of relations between individuals 
drawn together by psychological affinities. Psychological similarities between 
members of an informal group can be the expression either of the similarity of the 
milieu from which the group was drawn and which, essentially, formed the group, 
or of the factors that drew the group members together in the first place. 

The interests of members of forty-nine cliques from a high school were studied. 
Individual interests were found to vary according to grade or neighborhood level 
but even when these were held constant it was found that there was significantly 
more variability of interests between cliques than there was within cliques. It is 
suggested that this interest homogeneity may give some clue of how the cliques 
were originally formed. 
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A study of the extra-clique friendship ties of clique leaders in contrast to those 
of followers within their cliques confirms the Whyte-Homans hypothesis that 
leaders tend centrifugally to mediate between their own groups and the surrounding 
social environment. 
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dynamics of groups, and describes the first full-scale British experiment in 
its application to the development of personal effectiveness in the organiza- 
tional settings of industry, government, education, and the social services. 
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